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THE BACKGROUND OF THE CURRENCY 
PROPOSALS 


Ill.—THE LEGACY OF THE ’THIRTIES 
THE first two parts of this article have attempted to explain why the 
international monetary system founded on the Gold Standard suc- 
ceeded, on the whole, in the forty years or so before 1914, and why the 
attempt to establish what was thought to be a similar system after 
1918 ultimately failed. It remains to examine the gropings towards a 
new system in the years following 1931. 

As was remarked in the preceding part of this article, the world 
was more completely without an international monetary system in the 
year 1932 than it had been for generations past. Yet, despite the 
severity of the depression, the need and the will to trade and_ the 
commercial contacts inherited from the past were still present. The 
fountains of commercial credit were exceptionally dry, restrictions on 
trade and payments exceptionally severe; balances of payments were 
in many cases highly passive, and attempts to correct them were liable 


to be nullified by retaliatory action abroad; but, within these limita- 


The obvious ways of ensuring something like a balancing of external 
payments and of obtaining security against the raising of foreign trade- 
barriers were either to enter into specific agreements with foreign 
countries as to the amounts of goods which were to be traded and the 
conditions (as to tariffs, etc.) which were to apply, or to conduct trade 
through a new mechanism specifically designed to ensure the balancing 
of payments between the parties using it. The immense difficulty of 
international negotiations in which more than two parties are involved, 
and the fact that the Great Powers were generally in a position to 
‘xploit their bargaining-powers best in negotiations involving other 
countries one at a time, brought it about that practically all the 
international arrangements made were, in the broader sense of the 
ord, bilateral—there were only two parties to each of them, even 
hough concessions were sometimes incidentally extended to third 
-ountries, 

Agreements about quantities of goods to be bought from each other 
'y the parties concerned (generally with provisions about rates of 
luty) were very widely entered into. Through them, the stronger 
ountries—those which could offer the biggest markets for foreign 
;00ds—sought to use their importance as buyers from other countries 
‘sa Weapon for securing virtual preference in their markets; the weaker 
ountries—those with little bargaining-power of this kind—conse- 
juently tended to lose their freedom of choice, and for that reason, to 
uffer somewhat in their terms of trade (in particular, to have to buy 
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their imports more dearly than they would otherwise have done), 
but, in return, they obtained a certain amount of assurance in regard 
to markets for their exports. The British trade-agreements with the 
Scandinavian countries and (in some degree) with Argentina ar 
among the best examples of this type of arrangement. 

The agreements just described naturally had the effect of making 
payments (or, at least, payments on account of trade) between the 
parties to them come nearer to balancing. The agreements of the other 
kind which became common, however, worked much more drastically 
in this direction, because they involved the use of a mechanism of 
payments which depended, ultimately, on the achievement of a fairly 
exact balance between the parties concerned. These were clearing 
agreements, under the terms of which payments by one party for 
imports from the other were made (in the importing country’s currency| 
into a special account reserved for meeting payments due in the opposite 
direction, or payments agreements under which the purchases which 
country A might make from country B were rigidly related to thos 
made by B from A in the same or an earlier period. Agreements of the 
latter kind, in particular, clearly safeguarded national balances of 
payments; those of the former kind also had the same effect in some 
degree, because they caused special pressure to be exerted, frequently 
by creditor countries, to promote the bilateral balancing of obligations. 
Moreover, both mechanisms partly overcame the prevailing deficiency 
of ordinary commercial credit, both by reducing the demand for it 
(as a result of smaller net national credit and debit balances) and by 
opening up new sources (bank advances on the security of clearing 
balances). Their scope was limited, however, by the sacrifice of common 
advantage involved in the abandonment of triangular and other more 
complicated patterns of trade, as well as by the reluctance of the cou- 
tries weaker in bargaining-power to be exploited by the stronger or 
to become economically dependent on them to an extent which had 
serious political implications. It was very much limited, also, by the 
fact that some of the most important trading countries—notably 
Britain, the United States, and France—did not exercise the compre- 
hensive governmental control of their foreign transactions which was 
necessary to their proper working. 

Hence, Germany was by far the most important and powerfil 
trading country to adopt these new systems, and it was in her relations 
with the smaller trading countries of the world that the use made of 
them was most thorough and most important. The inter-war perio 
provided no experience of what may happen if two or more great 
Powers enter into competition under a régime of bilaterally-balanced 
payments—a fact which should be borne in mind in trying to draw 
lessons from it. It is clear, however, from general reasoning supported 
by the experience available, that the confining of payments rigidly 10 
bilateral channels creates a situation in which national bargaining 
power is much more important and much more unevenly distributed 
than is the case when settlements can be freely made by any routes, 
however indirect. It has been mentioned above that, after 193I, 
agreements were widely concluded in which the bargaining-powe! 
derived from quantitative restrictions and import duties was used ‘0 
improve the balances of payments of certain countries, with incidental 
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advantage to their terms of trade. Under systems which demanded a 
complete bilateral balancing of payments, however, the importance of 
vargaining-power became even greater. It is worth considering this 
joint somewhat more fully. 

It was pointed out in an earlier part of this article that, in the genera- 
tion or two before 1914, the bargaining of numerous independent 
raders in the markets of the world was thought of as tending to 
stablish terms and-volumes of international trade which were in some 
sense ‘normal’”’, or even “‘optional’’. State interference was undertaken, 
practically speaking, only through the mechanism of import duties 
(though there were also some interesting cases of export-subsidies on, 
g., beet-sugar), and nearly always for one of three reasons—national 
efence, the encouragement of activities which could be covered more 
or less plausibly by the ‘‘infant industry” argument, or the straight- 
forward assistance of private interests that were able to exert sufficient 
pressure On governments by one means or another. That import 
uties—so long as they do not excite foreign retaliation—may actually 
improve a country’s terms of trade and may increase its total gain from 
dealings with the outside world, was a point rarely considered. Even 
he effect of fiscal policy on the national balances of payments, in 
vhich writers of an earlier age had been so interested, had relatively 
ittle weight in considerations of policy. Hence, it really was the case 
hat national policies could be taken as independently-fixed factors 
n the determination of the terms and volume of trade—fixed, that is 
o say, independently of the changing demands of numerous private 
raders, which constituted the most interesting and powerful deter- 

ining-factor. 

Even, however, if restrictions and duties on imports and similar 
ieans had been freely used by governments in attempts to improve 
heir respective countries’ gains from external trade, their effectiveness 
vould have been severely limited so long as freedom remained to settle 
ransactions by any route—to use the purchasing-power obtained by 
Pxporting to any country for purchases from any other. So long as 
his freedom continued, each country’s power to influence its terms of 
rade depended on its power to raise the price of its exports or to lower 
he price of its imports in a genuine world market. Since most countries’ 

ports and exports of the commodities which make up the bulk of 
heir external trade are only small fractions.of the total quantities of 
he respective commodities which pass through the world markets, 
he powers of single governments to do this are not great. 

As soon, however, as the genuine world market is broken up by 
estrictions on the freedom of traders to buy from and/or to sell to any 
oreign market they choose, or by discriminative measures making 
xternal transactions with some foreign countries artificially less 
profitable than those with others, the whole position is changed. In 
he extreme (but not unusual) case under consideration, where pay- 
lents between two countries are effected through a strictly bilateral 
learing system, there is only one rate of exchange between the two 
ountries’ goods which will bring about an exact balance of payments 
1 the two directions, so long as rates of duty, etc. are given and there 
re no limits to the transactions which are allowed to take place. This 

uilibrium rate of exchange—i.e. the equilibrium terms of trade 
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between the two countries—is different, in general, from what would 
prevail in the absence of a strictly bilateral system of payments; jt 
is more favourable to the country which, in the absence of strict 
bilateralism, would have an active balance of payments with the 
other one concerned. In practice, however, the rates of duty certainly 
cannot be taken as given, nor are imports and exports unrationed, 
When the international market concerned is the relatively narrow one 
formed by the commerce of two countries only, it is relatively easy for 
the parties to make drastic alterations in the terms of trade by regulat- 
ing their buying or their selling, and virtually any terms of trade can 
be made consistent with the bilateral balancing of payments (at some 
level or other) by suitable restrictions. A great battle of bargaining. 
power is therefore likely to take place to decide where, over the rela. 
tively large range of possible variation, the balance of national 
advantages from trade is to be fixed. 

What kind of manipulation of trade suits one country best in trading 
with another under a bilateral clearing system depends on a number of 
circumstances which cannot be discussed here. If one’s trading-partner 
cannot easily turn elsewhere for markets to fill the gap which would 
be left by excluding his goods altogether, it may be possible to make 
him supply imports on very favourable terms—perhaps at low mone; 
prices in return for dear exports to him, but also, with little less 
advantage to oneself, at high money prices in return for exports to 
him which are dearer still, or which could not be sold elsewhere at al! 
without greatly reducing their prices. Ability to maintain exploitation 
of this kind is great, as a rule, if one’s market is very important to 
one’s trading-partner, while to oneself his market is of little account— 
i.e. generally, if one’s own country trades on a large scale and widely 
while one’s partner trades on a small scale and chiefly with oneself. 

It is plain, however, that if two or more great trading Powers were 
to compete under this bilateral system for the trade of a number of 
smaller countries the latter “would rapidly cease to be exploited, 
since the Great Powers would offer them competitively favourable 
terms (by virtually subsidizing either exports to them or imports from 
them) almost up to the point where they themselves ceased to derive 
any special advantage from the commerce concerned. A territorial 
division of the world into zones of exploitation of the Great Powers, 
or an agreement among them to keep their terms of trade with the 
economically less powerful countries favourable might ensue. In any 
competition between the great trading Powers, however, the actual 
terms of trade could never be the sole consideration. Even if the 
political motives for the economic domination of other countries could 
be left out of account, the superior appeal which the claims of exporters 
can generally make to electorates and governments, as compared wil! 
those of importers, would probably still be enough to make gover 
ments seek to maintain, by subsidies, a certain amount of trade até 
loss to their respective countries as a whole. Because of this, th 
countries with the lowest ratios of foreign trade to taxable capacit)— 
those which could therefore best afford to subsidize foreign trade— 
might have considerable additional advantages over and above tho 
depending on the size of the markets they could offer for imports. 4! 
all events, apart from any presumptions of this kind, it is clear that the 
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general adoption of bilateral trading methods, with the great variability 
of terms of trade which they involve, would make national bargaining- 
power supreme in determining the event. It would make international 
economic relations, far more than they have been hitherto, a branch 
of power-politics. 

It is therefore clear that the lines of escape from the international 
monetary difficulties of the depression described above—bilateral 
trade treaties and, still more, bilateral mechanisms of payment— 
did not in themselves lead towards anything like a comprehensive 
international monetary system. It is true that the actual mechanism of 
international clearings, together with the necessary exchange-controls, 
was a possible foundation for a satisfactory future system—i.e. one 
capable of permitting triangular and other complicated trade-patterns 
wherever they were advantageous, and of settling terms of trade in 
an orderly and just way. Nevertheless, for the time being its most 
important legacy was the greatly awakened consciousness in the minds 
of governments that terms of trade could be manipulated to the 
nalional advantage at the expense of other countries. 

These new developments in the field of trade and payments, however, 
were not the only ones by which attempts were made to overcome the 
weaknesses of the system established (or re-established) after 1918. 
The very disturbing speculative movements of short-term capital, the 
part of which in bringing about the breakdown of the post-1918 system 
has been sketched earlier, were attacked by two different, specific 
methods. The first was straightforward regulation of such movements— 
a regulation which could become effective only as part of a general 
system for controlling external payments, though the rigour which was 
necessary varied widely with local circumstances. It was, generally 
speaking, not resorted to in those centres where international banking 
had been of the greatest importance, chiefly because of the vested 
interests there in free movement of funds. . 

The second was the establishment of large reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange to offset these movements, and thus to isolate 
national monetary systems from their effects. The use of these 
Exchange Equalization Funds was, on the whole, highly successful in 
the United Kingdom and the United States, but French experience 
illustrated its limitations. It succeeded where the confidence of the 
owners of mobile capital in the State’s power to carry out its declared 
or implied policy was sufficiently strong; where this confidence was 
lacking it served only to make speculation more profitable and long- 
continued by delaying the adjustments of currency-values which 
speculation would have brought about in its absence. 

The greatest benefits could, clearly, be obtained from the use of 
these funds only if their use was co-ordinated. Indeed, the possibility 
of a conflict between different national authorities bent on establishing 
the rates of exchange between their currencies at different levels could 
not be ignored and was emphatically to be avoided. The Tripartite 
Agreement between the monetary authorities of the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.A., and France was primarily a safeguard against such a 
conflict, and (though only secondarily) an attempt to secure the 
benefits of more positive co-operation. These benefits were, probably, 
to be obtained only by the establishment of proper constitutional 


( 
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channels whereby the combined power of all the national funds could 
be used to support agreed policies, and it is likely that, but for the war. 
advances would eventually have been made in this direction. The war. 
however, by imposing the necessity of exchange control on’ the United 
Kingdom, has greatly decreased the probability that the offsetting of 
short-term capital movements will be the primary purpose of the 
international monetary institution which is likely to emerge. The 
United States’ proposals for a United Nations Stabilization Fund 
obviously have this function very much in view, but the probability 
and propriety of more positive national measures of control on capital 
movements are also recognized in them. 

Such, then, is the position that has been created by the urgent 
national efforts of the years after the depression, and, one must add, 
by .the needs of a second World War. All the weapons of State inter- 
ference with commerce and payments—duties, subsidies, quantitative 
restrictions, manipulation of exchange-rates—have been resorted to 
both inside and outside the framework of bilateral payment mechan- 
isms, in order to forward national interests. The great powers which 
governments have taken, and have grown accustomed to using, are 
sufficient to dispose of any danger from short-term capital movements 
which proved so disturbing in the inter-war period, but in this, and, stil] 
more, other matters, the possibility of control has gone hand in hand 
with the possibility of conflict. There is a direct clash of national 
interests (in many circumstances) in regard to balances of payments, 
there is a still more deep-rooted clash with regard to terms of trade. 
The more thoroughly these are controlled by governmental action 
instead of by the forces of the market, the more severe international 
friction in connection with them becomes, and the more uncertain 
and variable is the result. A new code of international economic 
manners—a new rule of the road—is needed. It is not the purpose of 
this article to suggest what that code might or should be; it has 
attempted merely to show the nature of the problem to be solved. 

In conclusion, however, it may be pointed out that the actual 
mechanism of both the Clearing Union and the Stabilization Fund 
plans put forward by the British and United States Governments 
respectively does not cover the whole field. Both plans envisage the 
re-establishment of freedom to trade multilaterally, which in itself 
would do much to reduce the likelihood of clashes of national policies; 
both make some attempt to devise means whereby pressure can be 
used to keep national balances of payments level in the long run 
(though this task is one of those numerous ones which, in the absence 
of the greatest good will, could be performed by no machinery less 
formidable than that of a super-State); both attempt the equally large 
task of placing the external values of currencies under some kind of 
control, but, even so, many of the weapons of commercial policy with 
which the battle for favourable terms of trade is fought would remain 
in the hands of governments. If they remain there, then, in the 
absence of either formal restraints or a much less self-seeking tempe! 
than governments have shown in the past, even an application of one 

of the present proposals successful beyond reasonable expectation 
would leave much more to be done. Political machinery can, of course, 
never do more than transfer conflicts into the committee-room (the 
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first and essential step towards rendering them innocuous). The 
conflict of national economic interests which increasing governmental 
power has made it essential to subject t6 this civilizing process is one 
which covers practically the whole field of economic relations between 
nations. 


A. J.B. 


SWITZERLAND AND THE WAR 


THE position of Switzerland in time of war, with hostilities going on 
across her frontiers between two great Powers, is a very difficult one, 
and at the present time, completely encircled as she is by belligerents 
to whom her independent attitude and democratic way of life appear 
as the negation of all they are fighting for, Switzerland is faced with 
problems as great as any which she has ever had to face throughout 
her history. So much, in fact, is this the case, that a review of the 
principal effects which the war has had upon her political and economic 
situation resolves itself very largely into a recital of the difficulties she 
has had to meet, and of the measures taken to cope with them. 

In the first place, her position as a neutral is radically different from 
that of any of the other countries outside the war, owing to her geo- 
graphical position. This needs no enlarging upon, but it is useful to 
remember that none of the other neutrals is so situated geographically 
that they could not be assisted in the event of their getting into any 
sort of trouble with the totalitarian Powers. In the last war Switzerland 
could always hope for help from one side or the other in case of any 
infringement of her neutrality by either, but since the fall of France 
she has been deprived of all direct communication with the outside 
world. In view of this she has followed the only policy which seemed 
capable of ensuring the maintenance of her independence, that ot 
relying upon herself, and of making her defences as strong as possible; 
arming herself, both morally and materially, to defend her neutrality 
by fighting, no matter from what quarter the attack might come. 
This for a country of less than 44 million inhabitants lays a very heavy 
burden on the economy of the country, but it is shouldered neverthe- 
less, and each development in the course of the war which has brought 
the possibility of new or increased dangers to Switzerland has been 
watched with great attention by the authorities and has led at once to 
special steps being taken to improve the means of defence, whether by 
improved and extended training of the Army or by the adoption of new 
weapons and of new methods. The part played by airborne troops in 
the capture of Crete, for example, provided a lesson which was not lost 
upon the Army chiefs. 

That Switzerland should declare her neutrality when war broke out 
was, of course, taken for granted by the belligerents. In 1815 at the 
Vienna Congress her perpetual neutrality and the inviolability of her 
territory were guaranteed by Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, Portugal, 
and Russia, and ever since that time neutrality has been a cardinal 
principle of Swiss policy. For ethnographical as well as geographical 
reasons the Swiss have long been convinced that complete avoidance 
of all entanglement in other countries’ disputes is an essential condition 
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of their survival as a free and independent nation. Except in the 
almost inconceivable event of Germany, France, and Italy all bei 
on the same side in a war any action by Switzerland would, at the very 
least, loosen the sense of unity of the country, and leave resentments 
behind. That the Powers fully realize that the policy of neutrality is 
deeply embedded in the mind of every Swiss was shown at the time the 
Government adhered to the Covenant of the League of Nations. In 
Feb., 1920 a declaration was made by the Powers recognizing 
Switzerland’s unique position, and releasing her from all military 
commitments under the Covenant, and in Dec. 1937 the Swiss 
Government claimed the right to refrain from full participation in 
economic sanctions also. 

The Swiss do not, however, see this standing aside, as it were, asa 
purely negative thing. They believe, and with reason, that there isa 
positive value not only in the humanitarian activities of bodies whose 
headquarters are in their country, such as the International Red Cross, 
but also in the existence of freedom of thought and discussion regarding 
international problems. For their own sake also they feel that this 
freedom of discussion is essential as, otherwise, if they submitted to the 
attempts at muzzling opinion made by certain of their neighbours 
their own democracy would no longer be properly informed about the 
world situation, and would thereby lose its own most powerful support 
for the determination to remain neutral. This constitutes one of the 
means for giving moral strength to the defenders of the country, who 
are in effect the people themselves, since the citizen Army has been 
mobilized ever since the beginning of the war. 

Reference has been made above to the burden this entails, and it 
may be said here that an estimate of the financial cost of mobilization 
gives this as the equivalent of £100 million a year. All men aged from 
18 to 60 are liable for service in the national militia, the first 12 years 
being spent in the first line (the Auszug or Elite). This involves the 
taking from industry and agriculture. of a large proportion of the 
young men,’ so that the effect of mobilization on the economy of the 
country is by no means confined to the financial cost alone. General 
mobilization was carried out as soon as the war began, and some 
650,000 men in all were called to the colours, this representing 24 per 
cent of the whole male population, while on Sept. 5, 1939 a decree was 
issued establishing compulsory service for all civilians, with a view to 
finding men to fill the gaps in trade, industry, and agriculture. Mean- 
while, on Aug. 31 the Government had informed the principal Europeat 
Powers that in case of war Switzerland would maintain strict neutrality. 

Within a few weeks of the outbreak of war the steps were taken to 
strengthen the defences, both by the construction of new fortifications 
and by giving the Army Command wide powers to deal with espionage 
and treasonable activities of all kinds. At different periods during the 
following months events occurred which gave the Army Command 
reason for feeling that further measures of defence were necessary; 
thus, on Nov. 10 all Army leave was cancelled, and some demobilized 
units were recalled, while orders were issued for all men between 20 ané 


The initial training of the recruits lasts, in normal times, 88 days, The ag¢ 
of liability for service was extended from 48 to 60 in April, 1939, shortly after 
the German annexation of Bohemia and Moravia. 
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of 1940 arrangements were made for the evacuation of Basle and 
Zurich in case of emergency, at the beginning of March another 
“alarm’’ led to the sudden recall of soldiers from leave, and in April 
special orders were issued to all men on leave in case of a sudden attack, 
and the guards on all bridges, public buildings, etc., were strengthened. 
After the calling up of 30,000 more of the reserves at the beginning of 
May, on May 10, the day of the invasion of the Low Countries, general 
mobilization was again ordered, and new measures instituted to 
control the activities of foreigners in the country and to prevent any 
others entering it, even though visas had already been granted them. 
Later in the month the provisions of the military penal code were 
extended to civilians during Army service, and the penalties for 
sabotage, disobedience of orders, etc., made more severe. 

The reply of the Army Command, first to the invasion and then to 
the fall of France and the addition of Italy to the belligerents on their 
frontier was the issue of strongly worded appeals to hold fast. On 
May 10 Gen. Guisan, the French-speaking Colonel who was appointed 
(.-in-C. on Aug. 30, 1939, declared to both Army and people that the 
Government were determined to resist any invasion and fight against 
any aggressor, and that any news that might express a different 
determination, from whatever source it came, must be regarded as 
false. On June 6, when the Germans had crossed the Somme, he 
again issued an order to the Army, telling them that everything 
possible was being done for the defence of the country, warned the 
troops against defeatist propaganda, and concluded by giving them one 
simple order—‘‘Hold fast”. Since this date the danger of invasion has at 
no time come so close, but the Army Command has been insistent on the 
need for maintaining the troops in a condition of permanent readiness, 
both morally and materially, to repel a surprise attack, and in July, 
1942 Gen, Guisan emphasized to the press that this was not a question 
of merely giving the men refresher courses; it was essential that they 
should learn new methods to meet new problems, and the country as a 
whole must understand the need for this effort. In order that adequate 
numbers of men should always be under arms the mobilization regula- 
tions were again tightened up in February last, while in April the 
Minister of Defence issued instructions to the people as to their attitude 
in case of invasion, and repeated that it was imperative that the frontier 
should always remain fully manned. 

From all this it would not appear that the Government, at any rate, 
were satisfied that the danger of invasion was passed. Their anxiety 
may well have been increased during the past year by the widespread 
ramifications of German propaganda in favour of the “New Order”’ in 
Europe. Switzerland has no desire to take any part whatsoever in an 
economic order such as Germany aims at establishing, and it is fully 
realized by both the Government and public opinion that their country 
vould be reduced to a condition of virtual economic slavery if 

ermany’s plans were carried through. The country is highly indus- 
rialized, and largely dependent on raw materials and coal imported from 





Mie his was carried out in record time, and the Army Command stated on 
May 4 that the protection of Swiss neutrality and independence was now 
assured, 
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abroad; to maintain their independence, therefore, the Swiss feel that, 
first condition is that they should be able to trade freely with all the 
world. This has been brought home to them by the extent to which the 
course of the war has placed them at the mercy of Germany and Italy 
in foreign trade. Last February the President of the Confederation, in, 
speech, declared that the country had never been at such a dangeroys 
turning-point in its history, and emphasized that neutrality was not, 
gift, but demanded defence by force of arms, if need be, and the pres, 
after criticizing the so-called New Order, pointed out that it was m 
longer Switzerland’s neutrality that was threatened, but her yer 
existence. In other words, it was quickly realized that in a Europ 
organized by Germany there would be no room for a small country in 
which democracy, freedom, and the existence of political parties wer 
fundamental components of the national structure. So long, therefor, 
as the possibility of Germany succeeding in her plan existed would the 
possibility also remain that Switzerland might have to fight for her 
life at any moment. 

The Germans themselves, little understanding the strength or the 
character of Swiss patriotism, have proceeded on the lines that if they 
conducted enough propaganda in the country and encouraged thos 
elements which had Nazi or Fascist leanings they would be able to 
make use of Switzerland as a workshop without having the respon- 
sibility of policing it, defending it, or maintaining any sort of control 
In an interview given to the press in March, 1941 Goebbels was reported 
as saying that he personally was convinced that Switzerland’s internal 
conditions would in due time be adjusted to those of the rest of Europe 
and that the country itself would take the initiative in doing ths 
This would no doubt suit Germany much better than any action to 
impose her will by force, and she has certainly spared no efforts to 
spread Nazi ideas and carry out propaganda by all the means available. 
It is in combating this, and in endeavouring to keep a hold on the 
activities of Nazi organizations and papers, that the Government ha 
met with some of its greatest difficulties, but it is noteworthy that it 
has throughout had the unwavering support of the greater part of the 
press. s 

The attitude of the leading newspapers towards most of the major 
issues brought to the front by the war is, in fact, both interesting ani 
significant. It has been characterized by independence and objectivity 
of outlook regarding the war news and events abroad in general, and 
by a very clear-eyed appreciation of the significance of major develop 
ments such as the attack on Pearl Harbour and the German attack 
Russia. In general, the press has consistently ‘‘seen through” Nat 
propaganda, and never allowed German threats to affect its condemn 
tion of Nazi policy or actions when it felt this was called for; a0 
despite the censorship, as to which complaints have been frequent)! 
made by many of the papers, severe judgment has been passed 0! 
actions such as the murder of hostages, the destruction of Lidice, at! 
other Nazi crimes. 

The value of this clear-sightedness and courage in helping towaté 
an informed public opinion, in enabling the people to understand tlt 
issues at stake and to see to what extent they affect their ow 
country can hardly be exaggerated, especially in a community w 





uch deep-rooted democratic convictions. Some instances of the manner 
»f dealing with world events may be cited. On learning of the Japanese 
httack on the United States the Gazette de Lausanne pointed out that 
he world was now divided into two camps, and those States which 
tended to preserve their neutrality would have great difficulty in 
afeguarding their independence and their subsistence; trade with the 
inited States would be affected, and, in fact, the whole structure of 


he Swiss of the necessity of fitting themselves into the New Order. 

s to this it was very definitely not in Switzerland’s interest to give 
p her free trade connections to become a partner in a society organized 
ns an economic Grossraum. Switzerland’s Lebensraum was the world, 
nnd she was determined to maintain her world connections. The 
setting up of a Grossraum was a return to the Middle Ages, and its aim 
as to make certain Herrenvdlker economically self-supporting and 
hus guarantee their military security. The organization of the world 
according to military considerations, giving economic good sense a 
second place, was bound to lead to the organization of a permanent 
state of war.! 

The conclusion of. the Anglo-Soviet Treaty on 26 May, 1942 
as the occasion for much objective comment. Great Britain, it was 
elt, intended this time to concern herself with the recovery of Europe 
by maintaining order to begin with through the setting up of a kind of 
armed peace, a régime which had been rejected in 1918. The agreement 
‘ith the Soviet Government provided “‘an actual basis on which a 
econciliation between Russia and Europe can one day be built’’. 

On the conclusion of the third year of war estimates were made of 
xermany’s chances and of the meaning of the conflict to the world. 
xermany was considered to have lost her chance of winning in 1940, 
but it was axiomatic that whoever believed in the victory of the 
reedom-loving peoples must count on ups and downs and on the 
extraordinary hardships of a long war. Both German- and French- 
anguage papers pointed out that the two conceptions of life, of the 
wo sides, were mutually exclusive. The conflict between liberty, on one 
ide, and unquestioning submission to authority, on the other, could 
bnly end with the destruction of one. The issue was between the State 
based on force and the State as a society: human society could dispense 
with the growth of military power where it was held together by a 
ommon tradition of moral and legal principles. 

rhe more numerous the evidences of German ill-treatment of the 
peoples of occupied countries the more marked was the plain-speaking 
n the Swiss press, which pointed out that the determination of the 
‘ictims to resist was only stiffened by the severity of the occupation. 
The Germans had raised an irreconcilable hatred against themselves 
by their treatment, and the opposition to them was growing in strength 
bverywhere. Protests were printed against the employment of slave 
abour and the fate of refugees in France and elsewhere, newspapers 
leclaring that it was a duty to examine the recipes of those who were 
alled on, or who had the power, to become the leaders of the future. 

‘This clear-sighted estimate was made by M. Mussard in Offentlicher Dienst. 
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Europe very definitely did not want her reorganization to take place 
under German leadership. This was in September, when deportation; 
of Jews had been taking place from the unoccupied zone of France, 
and the Vichy Government came in for severe criticism for allow; 
this, and for refusing to let refugees leave France when other countries 
were ready to receive them. Gestapo agents had also been permitted 
to visit internment camps, a further violation of the sacred right of 
asylum, and not provided for in the Armistice terms. 

One result of all this was a rating given to Swiss press correspondents 
in Berlin in October by Schmidt, the press chief at the Foreign Office, 
He said some of the Swiss leader writers ought to be deported to the 
steppes of Asia or “expedited into the next world’’, and made com. 
plaints as to the attitude of 8 of the leading papers. This was resented 
very strongly by the press, which reminded the Germans that Swiss 
papers were banned in Germany, whereas German correspondents in 
Switzerland enjoyed complete freedom in reporting and criticizing 
Swiss affairs in a way that Swiss correspondents in Germany 
. would never be allowed to do. One paper declared they would rather 
be in the great beyond than in the New Europe which Schmidt 
described. 

Other events on which a critical eye was turned were the 
dispute between Russia and Poland, Gen. Franco’s appeal for peace, 
and the dissolution of the Comintern. Marked scepticism was expressed 
regarding the German disclosures about the graves of Polish officers, 
and as to the Red Cross’s part in the affair it was observed that it was 
not the task of that organization to pass judgment, but to see that war 
was waged as humanely as possible. Franco’s appeal in May last was 
examined coldly, and opinion was that it was due to realistic motives 
connected with internal policy. As to Russia, feeling has always 
been critical on the ground that the Comintern was still working 
for world revolution, but on its dissolution its inaction ever since the 
war began was recalled, and the view expressed that its disappearance 
was a result of a change of attitude which had brought Russia wholly 
into the ranks of the fighting Allies. It meant that Stalin had given 
up the idea of a solo victory. 

The above must suffice to give some idea of the lines on which 
thought in the country has been running, and of the degree of success 
with which the press has upheld its independence and voiced the 
determination of the Swiss people to retain their right to form their 
own judgments, and to defend their neutrality, if need be by force of 
arms. They now hope that the danger of invasion has passed—at any 
rate, the danger of being quickly overwhelmed by a lightning war, but 
if the situation gives less cause for anxiety in this respect it remails 
full of difficulties as regards the country’s economy. Foreign trade has 
not only been progressively reduced as Switzerland has lost her bridges 
to the outside world, but it has been impossible to prevent an increasing 
proportion of it being restricted to exchanges with Germany or Germal- 
occupied territories. Internally, rationing of food was introduced early 
in the war, and by October, 1942 extended to everything except frutt 
and vegetables, and drastic steps were taken to keep down the cost 0! 
living and prevent inflation. An official report on the economic situa 
tion during 1942 showed that employment had in general been go04, 
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but imports were lower than ever, so that Switzerland was being 
forced into a position of economic autarky. Early in the war imports 
from France were much reduced, and this process has naturally been 
continued as the economy of the surrounding countries became more 
and more centred on war needs, and the report described the rubber 
and metal position as acute and the shortage of coal as serious. There 
was also a shortage of labour in agriculture and in some of the heavy 
industries, partly owing to mobilization. Under a scheme called the 
Wahlen Plan the area of land under cultivation has been much extended, 
and many parks and gardens turned over to the growing of vegetables. 
By the end of 1942 the acreage of land cultivated was 63 per cent larger 
than in 1939. Owing to the cessation of the imports of fodder the 
stocks of cattle have decreased by about 100,000 head each of the 
years 1941 and 1942, and are now lower than the lowest figure reached 
in 1918. The cost of living on Dec. 31 last was stated to be 45.5 per 
cent above the figure for the end of August, 1939. 

The shortage of raw materials and foodstuffs would be far more 
serious than it is—for Switzerland imports nearly all the material for 
her industries—had not the Government profited by the experience of 
the last war to lay in large stocks in 1938 and 1939. Private enterprise 
also led to the storing of reserves of wheat and other grains, and the 
population was instructed in 1939 to lay up stocks of various foods for 
3 months, and after that time they had to use them and buy a new 
supply, so that they always have a private store sufficient for 3 months. 

The Government has also done everything possible to keep open 
communications with the countries from which it is possible to obtain 
the most urgently needed imports, even to the extent of purchasing 
some dozen vessels to establish a mercantile marine. They have, of 
course, had to accept the British navicert system, and have at times 
had considerable difficulty in getting these granted owing to the cargoes 
concerned containing material useful to Germany. In the autumn of 
1940, for instance, nine vessels were held up at Gibraltar for this 
reason, but as the result of a trade agreement concluded in London in 
October, 1940 navicerts were granted for them, and it was in the 
following April that the Government decided to purchase some cargo 
ships. These facilities were, however, withdrawn again in September, 
1941, after the conclusion of an agreement with Germany, when it was 
found that the raw materials imported were very largely used for the 
manufacture of goods and equipment which went toGermany. Latterly, 
however, the Swiss Government has taken a firmer attitude towards 
German demands, and when in the autumn of 1942 Germany attempted 
to make an agreement under which she would supply all the raw 
materials for the manufacture of military equipment ‘and send her own 
representatives to supervise its production and delivery the Govern- 
ment refused to accept the arrangement. The fact remains, however, 
that, faced with the alternatives of unemployment and the closing 
down of old-established industries, Swiss workshops have been com- 
pelled to turn their skill to such tasks as the making of precision 
instruments for the Luftwaffe. 

With Italy, trade has been more of a peace-time character, and the 


'The volume all imports in 1942 was only three-fifths that of 1938. Prices, 
Owever, were considerably higher. 
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Swiss have often expressed their satisfaction at the facilities given by 
Genoa to enable them to carry on a limited import trade. On Switzer. 
land’s side the use of her railways for the transport of coal has bee 
of the greatest value to Italy (incidentally helping the railways them. 
selves to pay their way), and some 800,000 tons a month are estimated 
to have been reaching that country from Germany by this route. 4s 
far as is known it has not been used for the transit of war materia] of 
any kind. 
H. L. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

A fairly widespread attack was made on the east coastal area ani 
in south-east England on Aug. 17 night by some 50 aircraft, anda 
certain amount of damage was done. 11 were shot down. A few 
raiders appeared on Aug. 16, 17, 22, and 23 nights but caused littl 
damage or casualties. On Aug. 23 night 5 were destroyed over East 
Anglia. 

Attacks in great strength were made by B17s on Schweinfurt and 
Regensburg (Aug. 16 night) at a cost of 36 bombers at the former and 
23 at the latter place. The bombers which attacked Regensburg, 
where they did very great damage to the aircraft factory, went on to 
land in Africa, and in fighting off the attacks of German fighters 
destroyed 140 of them. The bombers at Schweinfurt shot down 16), 
making 307 enemy fighters destroyed that night. Peenemunde research 
and development establishments (60 miles north-west of Stettin) wer 
very heavily attacked on Aug. 17 night, and many enemy fighters 
destroyed, at a cost of 41 aircraft. Berlin was very heavily bombed m 
Aug. 23 night by the R.A.F., over 1,700 tons being dropped in 4 
minutes. 58 bombers were lost, and 12 or more German fighters 
destroyed. Nuremberg was also attacked on Aug. 27 night, and over 
1,500 tons dropped in less than 45 minutes. 33 bombers were lost, ant 
at.least 5 German fighters shot down. Raids by Mosquitoes were als0 
made on Berlin on Aug. 17, 19, 24 and 25 nights, and on targets in the 
Ruhr on several occasions. On Aug. 22 night the chemical works a 
Leverhusen, north of Cologne, and other Rhineland targets wet 
attacked, and 2 fighters shot down, at a cost of 5 bombers. On Aug. | 
night Turin was bombed, at a cost of 4 aircraft. 

Frequent and concentrated attacks were made on the airfields # 
Poix, Caen, St. Pol, Istres-le-Tube, Salon, Lille, Glize-Rijen (on Aug. !9 
night, when 34 German aircraft were destroyed), Amiens, Abbevilk, 
Beaumont-le-Roger, Villacoublay, Tricqueville, Bernay-St. Martin, and 
elsewhere, on the airframe factory at Flushing, railway yards # 
St. Omer, Calais, Rouen, Bethune, and Lille, the aircraft factory 
Bordeaux, the power stations at Rouen and Gosnay, the transform 
station at Guerledan (Brittany), and the airfield at Woensdrecht 
Holland. In attacks on targets in France by B17s on Aug. 27 16 enemy 
fighters were destroyed. Mines were also laid in enemy waters, seve 
small vessels in the Channel sunk, and many locomotives and bargé 
hit in attacks on rail and canal traffic. Allied losses in all these ope! 
tions were 62 aircraft. 
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The Germans claimed the destruction of 56 aircraft on Aug. 17 over 
south Germany, and of 37 or more over Peenemunde; also of 101 
Bl7s and B24s at Schweinfurt and Regensburg. On Aug. 24 they 
stated that the newly organized defences of Berlin had prevented a 
concentrated attack and that 60 aircraft had been shot down. They 
admitted that damage was done in residential districts and to public 
buildings. On Aug. 26 they reported the sinking of a destroyer off the 
north coast of Spain. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Heavy fighting went on in the middle of August in the Kharkov area, 
where the Germans made a series of very strong counter-attacks. The 
Russians took Zmiev on Aug. 18, however, and pushed towards 
Merefa, on the railway to Krasnograd, the Germans’ only line of escape. 
They were now advancing in 3 sectors, all aimed at making Kharkov 
untenable by the Germans; from the line Chuguyev to Zmiev, down the 
west bank of the Vorskla River north of Poltava, and near Sumy. They 
reached Oposhnya, some 30 miles north of Poltava, on Aug. 19, and 
next day took Lebedin, thus outflanking Sumy. On Aug. 22 the fighting 
between Kharkov and the Donetz was reported as particularly severe, 
as the Germans were making desperate attempts to prevent the 
Russians reaching Merefa, but on Aug. 23 Stalin issued an Order of the 
Day announcing that Kharkov had been taken by storm. The same 
day the Germans stated that the city, which had changed hands 
several times and was now only a heap of ruins, had been again 
evacuated in the course of a systematic disengagement movement, in 
order to shorten, straighten, and improve the defence lines. The 
Russians at once pushed on south of the city while maintaining their 
pressure in the Sumy-Akhtyrka area. On Aug. 25 they captured 
Zenkov and entered Akhtyrka again—the 6th time that this town 
had changed hands. On Aug. 28 they reached the Psiol River, west of 
Zenkov, but south and south-west of Kharkov could only make slow 
progress against powerful German counter-attacks. On Aug. 29, 
however, they took Lyubotin, 15 miles west of the city and were 
reported to be near Valki, due west of Merefa, but the Germans were 
evidently fighting with great determination in this area. 

In the Bryansk sector some progress was reported at Zhizdraon Aug. 17, 
while next day Berezovka and Mylinka, north-east and east of Bryansk, 
were taken. A powerful German counter-attack was made, but achieved 
littie in 3 days’ fighting. The Russians were now about 13 miles from 
Bryansk, but though reporting some progress each day in the area 
south and south-east of the city, they were evidently held up on the 
line near Karachev. On Aug. 27 they announced the capture of Sevsk, 
about 75 miles due south of Bryansk, and stated that 5,000 Germans 
had been killed there and 2,000 more next day west of the town when 
the Russians pushed on towards Zernovo station, on the only line from 
Bryansk to the south. ' 

In the sectors described as south of Izyum and south-west of Voro- 
Shilovgrad the Russians maintained their pressure, and on Aug. 23 
announced that in the latter area they had advanced 20 miles in 3 days, 
bringing them well west of the Mius River at Donetzko-Ambrozevka. 
Taganrog was now deprived of all rail communications, but still had 
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a passage some 20 miles wide along the coast of the Sea of Azov. (0p 
Aug. 30, however, the Russians captured Kuteinikovo, only a few 
miles south-east of Stalino, after defeating a series of heavy German 
counter-attacks in that area, and entered Taganrog, which the Germans 
had abandoned when the Russians broke through into their rear 
north-west of the town. 

South of Izyum the Russians made slow progress, since the Germans 
made all possible efforts to prevent them reaching the Lozovaya. 
Slavyansk railway at Barvenkovo. Places very near this station were 
captured on Aug. 24 and 25, but the German defences were not broken 
through. 

On Aug. 21 the Russians announced that since July 5 in all the 
fighting about 300,000 Germans had been killed and 25,600 taken 
prisoner, making 1 million altogether, killed, wounded, or prisoner. 
Over 4,600 aircraft, 6,400 tanks, 3,800 guns, and 20,000 lorries had 
been destroyed, and 857 tanks, 1,274 guns, 3,429 machine-guns, and 
4,230 lorries captured. \ 

The Germans reported a succession of very heavy enemy attacks, 
all of which were held or defeated with great loss. On Aug. 18 they 
stated that attacks begun from Izyum on Aug. 16 were continuing, 
but “the development in the focal point of the big summer battle in 
the Kharkov-Byelgorod sector has disillusioned the enemy, and the 
situation may be considered as absolutely stabilized’’. On Aug. 24 they 
stated that the battle of Kharkov had manifested the German whir- 
wind or circular tactics of mobility on the spot, with shrewd blows 
delivered centrifugally, keeping the enemy always at tension and 
surprised. Combined with elasticity and the purpose of attrition the 
spot round which the battle raged might shift, but the method con- 
tinued. So, Kharkov, being of no real value, had ceased to be the battle 
centre, as the whirlwind shifted to more open country, where the enemy 
was being inexorably forced to continue wasting his substance. 

On Aug. 26 Sertorius declared that the Soviet gain of some 6,00 
square miles was in no proportion whatever to the attrition of their 
forces. They had lost 1,600,000 men killed, wounded, or captured, and 
the material and equipment of 270 tank brigades. The daily commumn- 
qués frequently reported the destruction of 200-300 Russian tanks in 
one day. On Aug. 29 it was announced that U-boats, operating for 
the first time in the West Siberian Sea, had sunk 3 steamers. 

In a report on Taganrog on Aug. 30 the Germans said that the 
Russians, despite heavy losses, had continued to throw in new forces 
wherever they had achieved a breach, but it had always been possible, 
“thanks to the resistance and the counter-attacks of our incomparable 
infantry’’, supported by other arms, to hold the lines or to recapture 
them. Wherever withdrawals were made they were carried out it 
complete order, after destroying all objectives of possible value to the 
enemy. The completely deStroyed town of Taganrog had beet 
evacuated the previous day according to plan. In the past 2 days the 
Russians had lost 467 tanks and 82 aircraft. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT . 
Messina was occupied on Aug. 17, and all organized resistance 
Sicily ceased. The enemy’s departure was hastened by 3 operatioi 
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of an amphibious nature carried out by the 7th Army the previous day, 
and by a landing by the 8th Army 8 miles south of Messina. Mean- 
while naval and air forces made frequent attacks on shipping in the 
Straits and on roads and railways on the Calabrian coast. North of 
Messina a fairly large vessel was left on fire and 10 landing barges and 
alarge cargo ship seriously damaged. U.S. warships also shelled positions 
in the Gulf of Gioja, and in the Gulf of Euphemia a large merchantman 
was sunk, On Aug. 17 the Lipari Islands were occupied. 

For the next few days concentrated air attacks were maintained 
almost continuously on the principal rail centres in southern Italy, and 
particularly on airfields and rail yards at Foggia. Enemy fighters 
intervened, but large numbers were shot down, e.g. 49 or more at 
Foggia on Aug. 16 and 34 on Aug. 19, 14 in the Naples area on Aug. 20, 
25 at Villa Literno and 25 at Cancello on Aug. 21, 33 round Naples on 
Aug. 22, 14 at Bari on Aug. 23, 40 at Foggia on Aug. 25, when large 
numbers, estimated at 100, were also wrecked and badly damaged on 
the ground, 19 in the Naples area on Aug. 26, 20 on Aug. 27, and 29 on 
Aug. 28. As the month went on the attacks were extended to objectives 
further north, and on Aug. 27-30 railway junctions in central Italy 
were heavily bombed, including Terni, Torre Annunziata, and Orte 
(40 miles north of Rome). Very great damage was done among goods 
trains, and many explosions seen. Taranto railway yards and docks 
were also bombed and great damage done on Aug. 25 night and 28 day 
and night. In all these operations and in attacks on targets in Sardinia 
and on shipping off Italy and the west coast of Greece 108 Allied 
aircraft were lost. 

On Aug. 17 it was announced that in the Sicilian operations over 
1,100 Axis aircraft had been captured and 591 destroyed for certain 
since July 1. The Allied losses were 274. Next day Gen. Eisenhower 
told the press that Axis losses of men were about 200,000 and that at 
least 30,000 Germans had been lost out of 70-75 thousand originally in 
the island. Between Aug. 5 and 17 306 Axis vessels evacuating troops 
were sunk and badly damaged, and up to Aug. 10 260 tanks and 502 
guns knocked out. Allied losses were 103 tanks and 251 guns, including 
those lost at sea. 

Gen, Alexander stated on Aug. 20 that the 8th Army’s casualties 
totalled 11,835, and the 7th Army’s 7,400. Of the enemy, 30,000 were 
killed or wounded, and 130,000 captured. On Aug. 24 it was announced 
that the French light cruisers Le Terrible and Le Fantasque had been 
operating with the Allies. On Aug. 26 it was announced that the 
Polish submarine Dztk had torpedoed and probably sunk a tanker in 
the Adriatic and sunk or badly damaged a passenger ship. 

fotal British naval losses were announced on Aug. 27 as 2 sub- 
marines (Saracen, most of whose crew were picked up by an Italian 
warship, and Parthian), 3 m.t.b.s, and 1 motor gunboat. 

The Germans claimed that all troops, guns, tanks, etc., were moved 
to Reggio successfully, after 5 weeks’ fighting against an enemy 4 or 5 
times superior, The troops had achieved the superhuman. Systematic 
evacuation had been going on for 2 weeks, and the commanders and 
men alike had achieved ‘‘a feat which will rank in the history of war 
on the same level as a victorious offensive battle’. ‘They also stated 
that 40,000 men ha@ reached Italy, with 9,699 vehicles, 100 guns, and 
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47 tanks. The enemy, they claimed, had lost one-third of their effec. 
tives, not counting large numbers of prisoners, while 383 tanks and 
armoured cars, 63 guns, 765 aircraft and 11 cargo sailing ships had been 
destroyed or captured. Allied naval and transport losses were 6] 
transports (290,100 tons), 1 cruiser, 7 destroyers, 3 corvettes and many 
m.t.b.s sunk, and 59 transports and freighters (278,750 tons) heavily 
damaged and their loss practically certain. 

German and Italian reports claimed the destruction of several ships, 
including warships, in raids on Bizerta, Palermo, Augusta, Syracuse, 
and Catania, and off the Algerian coast. They also gave the numbers 
of Allied aircraft destroyed as considerably higher than the actual 
figures. 


PACIFIC AREA 

Valuable progress was made in New Guinea and the Solomons, 
Wewak received a prolonged and very heavy air attack begun on 
Aug. 16 night, resulting in at least 215 Japanese aircraft being 
destroyed or badly damaged out of a total of 225 believed to have just 
arrived on the 4 airfields there. 3 cargo vessels were set on fire in the 
harbour and many barges sunk, and the Allied losses were 6 aircraft 
only, largely owing to the enemy having been taken by surprise when 
the ’planes and air and ground personnel had only just reached the 
area. Of the personnel it was believed that 1,500 were killed on the 
first night alone. On Aug. 20 the Japanese in the Salamaua area were 
stated to be in full retreat; in attacks on them on Aug. 19 24 aircraft 
were destroyed, and next day Komiatum was occupied. They still 
tried to reinforce Wewak, however, and more attacks were accordingly 
made on the area by air, 24 aircraft being destroyed on Aug. 19, 
another 24 next day, and 67 on Aug. 21, with 17 more probably, all at 
a cost of 7 ’planes. 

On Aug. 23 Salamaua airfield was bombed, and Finschafen shelled 
by naval units, the first occasion on which they had operated along the 
coast in this theatre. On Aug. 25 Hansa Bay was bombed heavily, a 
cargo ship sunk, and 45 barges sunk or badly damaged. Bombers also 
went to New Ireland waters, and sank a large cargo ship and wrecked 
19 barges at Vitu Island. Gasmata, Finschafen, Kupang, Kendari, 
and the Aru and Kei Islands were also attacked. 

Balik Papan, Borneo, was bombed on Aug. 17 night for the 3rd time 
in 6 days, and several vessels believed to be tankers hit. On Aug. 21 
Pomelaa, in the Celebes, a nickel-mining centre, was attacked. 

In the Solomons it was announced on Aug. 29 that all resistance in 
New Guinea had ended. Bairoka was occupied and large supplies 0! 
stores, including food, captured; small islands off the west coast were 
also occupied, and Arundel, just off the Kolombangara coast opposite 
Vila, on Aug. 27. That and the next night heavy air attacks were made 
on Vila airfield, etc., and on Kahili, where on Aug. 29 14 ‘‘O”’ fighters 
were destroyed. 

On Aug. 15 U.S. forces had landed on Vella Lavella Island, nortli- 
west of Kolombangara, thus drawing a ring round Vila and getting 5) 
miles nearer to the main enemy base at Rabaul. The Japanese made 
several attempts to retake it, but when they lost 2 out of 4 destroyers 
and many barges in an attempt to land over 2,000 troops there om 
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Aug. 17 night they gave up the attempt and confined themselves to 
making frequent air raids. On Aug. 24 9 or more raiders were shot 
down and on 27th 12. 

The Darwin area was raided on Aug. 20 night, but there were no 
casualties. Broome was also raided once, for the first time since 
Aug. 27, 1942. No damage was done. 

in the Aleutians Kiska was occupied on Aug. 15 by U.S. and 
Canadian troops, and on Aug. 22 Segula, a small island east of Kiska. 

The Japanese reported the sinking of a destroyer off Vella Lavella 
and the repulse of an attempted landing on Kolombangara; also the 
sinking of a transport in the same waters and the destruction of 14 
Allied fighters which tried to intercept. 


Sino-Japanese War. On Aug. 22 the Japanese were reported to be 
attacking again at Tunghsu, south-east of Chengchow, East Honan, 
but no details were published. On Aug. 25 the Chinese announced the 
recapture of Shangping, on the Canton-Kowloon railway, and also 
made a successful raid on the Japanese positions at Fuyang, in North 
Chekiang. U.S. aircraft made several raids on Hankow, and on Aug. 23 
shot down 35 Zero fighters, and 11 probably, and on Aug. 24 19 or 
more. On Aug. 27 they bombed Tienho airfields, Canton for the second 
time in a week, and destroyed 10 Zeros, and 12 probably, besides 
hitting many on the ground. Hongkong was also bombed on Aug. 25 
and about 25,000 tons of shipping sunk, and again on Aug. 27, when 
2ships were badly damaged. Japanese positions on Hanoi Island were 
bombed by B24s on Aug. 17, and great damage done. 

Chungking was raided on Aug. 23; 7 raiders were believed to have 
been destroyed. 

On Aug. 29 Chungking announced that on Aug. 18 Japanese troops, 
not in uniform, had seized the British steamer Sian at Macao, in 
Portuguese waters, and had killed 20 Portuguese police and seized 
100 refugees. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
_ Operations were confined to air attacks on the Japanese positions 
in the Akyab area and on rail and river traffic on the Irrawaddy, 
Chindwin, and Kaladan rivers and along and off the coast. On Aug. 17 
2 cargo ships were hit and left sinking in the Gulf of Martaban. 

Great destruction was done among river craft, in some attacks 50 
or 60 loaded sampans being sunk, while railways, defence positions, 
barracks, stores, etc,, were bombed at Kalewa, Meiktila, Mawlaik, 
Kyaukpyu, Thazi, Myingyan, Sagaing, Pakokku, Monywa, Kalemyo, 
and other places. Allied losses of aircraft were negligible. 


CHRONOLOGY 
ALGERIA 


Aug. 22.—Gen. de Gaulle inspected units of an expeditionary corps, 
and wrote to Gen. Giraud to say they constituted a powerful force, the 
organization of which did the general and the army chiefs the greatest 
honour. The enemy would soon see what the troops were worth. 

Aug. 23.—Algiers radio, in a sabotage appeal to the Italians, said 
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the Germans in Southern Italy were already feeling the effect of the 
organized sabotage against their transport, etc., but the Badoglis 
regime was allowing other German forces to stream into Italy, and jt 
was therefore necessary for every Italian to put as many obstacles in 
their way as he possibly could. The announcer gave a list of fuel 
depots, with their exact position, and details of the electrical power 
centres for the lines passing through Bologna. The people were urged 
to act at once, as so long as there was a single German in the country 
Italy could not have liberty or peace. By sabotage they. could force 
the Germans to leave. 

Aug. 26.—M. Massigli received Mr. Murphy and Mr. Macmillan 
who communicated to him the texts of the United States and British 
statements on the recognition of the Committee of National Liberation, 
He told the press that the Notes gave a sound and sincere basis of 
co-operation in the work of liberation. 


ARGENTINA 


Aug. 17.—The Foreign Minister announced that Gen. Rawson had 
been appointed Ambassador to Brazil. 

Aug. 20.—The Government took over control of all shipping and 
ordered all vessels to be classified as public utilities, subject to regula- 
tions fixing ports of call, types of cargo, and freight rates. 

Aug. 21.—Gen. Rawson told the press in Buenos Ayres that Arger- 
tina must play her part in the organization of peace, and could not 
absent herself from the peace table, adding: ‘“My country, a genuine 
melting-pot of peoples devoted to liberty and tolerance, with honouwr- 
able compelling historical tradition and great economic potentiality, 
can and must lend effective co-operation in the solution of the many 
problems’’. 

Aug. 22.—It was announced that the whole exportable surplus of 
meat for the 2 years ending Sept. 30, 1944 had been bought by the 
British Government on behalf of the United Nations. 

The Foreign Minister of Chile arrived in Buenos Ayres from Paraguay. 

Aug. 24.—Three conventions with Chile were signed in Buenos 
Ayres providing for the appointment of a commission to study the 
establishment of a Customs Union, and for improvements in road and 
rail communications, etc. 

Aug. 28.—A trade pact with Chile was signed in Buenos Ayres 
during the visit of the Chilean Foreign Minister. It set up mixed 
commissions “in both countries to determine what products should 
come under ‘‘free Customs arrangement’. 

Aug. 29.—A decree was issued suspending during the war the grant- 
ing of Argentine citizenship by naturalization, and providing that 
citizenship already granted could be withdrawn if the naturalized 
person had used his original nationality or a dual nationality; had 
exercised political rights in a foreign country; had accepted employment, 
commissions, or honours from foreign Governments without Arget- 
tina’s permission; had identified himself with ideologies or doctrines 
contrary to Argentine institutions and form of government; or had 
falsified or concealed important facts about his antecedents. 

The decree declared its purpose was to carry out Argentina’s inter 
national obligations and safeguard her neutrality and internal order. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Aug. 21.—The General Election took place, and resulted in Labour 
securing 48 seats, the Opposition 24 (United Australia Party 17, and 
Country Party 7) and Independents 2. [In the previous Parliament 
Labour had 36 seats and the Opposition 36, with 2 held by Indepen- 
dents.| The votes of all the men in the Services had not yet been 
counted. In the Senate all the vacant seats were secured by the 
Labour Party. 

Aug. 24.—The Minister for External Affairs, in a statement on future 
foreign relationships, said security must be made as effective in the 
Pacific and Asiatic zones as elsewhere, and during the establishment of 
it Japan must remain disarmed, Such islands as Timor, New Guinea, 
the Solomons, Fiji, and New Caledonia would be of crucial importance 
to Australia’s security, and she would also have to be concerned with 
areas far more distant, though not wishing her own aggrandisement or 
to prejudice the sovereignty of the Netherlands, France, or Portugal. 
But she could not again afford to have defence areas so weak as to 
attract an aggressor. He therefore envisaged the formation of a great 
south-west Pacific zone of security, and in the establishment of it 
Australia must act with Holland and the other countries as well as 
with Great Britain and the U.S.A. . 

Whatever Australia did would be done in the closest co-operation 
with Britain, because she was a trustee of British civilization in that 
part of the world. She would also be a trustee for decent world order 
in the Pacific sphere of influence. There must be a sufficiently powerful 
Australian Army and an efficient Navy and Air Force. The population 
must be greatly increased and immigration by suitable people en- 
couraged; the basis of all increase in population must be on the principle 
of a white Australia, “which is fully recognized by the United Nations 
as absolutely necessary’. They must also try to help the 130 million 
native peoples now under the Japanese towards a better way of life. 


Aug. 25.—Mr. Menzies, addressing the Overseas League in Sydney, 
said the time was coming when Australia must be converted from 
sentimental attitudes to practical action. Australians would solve 
their problems and difficulties only by having a clear understanding 
that the British Empire was of supreme importance to mankind. 
Britain would emerge from the war with her financial strength and 
mercantile marine greatly weakened. Australia, in common with other 
nations, had been forced by war into a drive for self-sufficiency, and in 
a few years had opened up fields of manufacture not long ago regarded 
as distant goals. Were the Australians, who had been large buyers of 
British goods, only going to offer Britain sympathy and a vote of 
thanks after the war? 

In a sense it was true that Australia’s first duty was to Australia, 
but the whole problem of the economic future of Britain as the beating 
heart of the Empire would need to be tackled by the Empire nations 
i co-operation. The Atlantic Charter had posed, but not settled, 
certain important questions. He wanted to know what it meant before 
accepting it as a slogan. It seemed to him to mean the end of British 
preferential trade. There would be née revivified world without a strong 
and prosperous British community of nations. 
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BELGIUM Aus 
Aug. 23.—Information reached the Government of many mopm!™S' 
deportations of workers by the Germans, including over 4,000 in om Aus 
week alone, bringing the total deported to date to at least half a million JC !™ 
Aug. 25.—The Government recognized the French Committee fo; 
National Liberation. The former Ambassador to Spain, Count & 
Vichenet, was appointed to head the mission to the Committee. 


BOLIVIA 
Aug. 28.—The Cabinet resigned. 


BRAZIL 
Aug. 17.—Appointment of new Argentine Ambassador. (sf oon | 
Argentina.) and tl 
Visit of Minister for War to Washington. (see U.S.A.) “Ce 
Aug. 18.—Reports from New York stated that the police at Sw 
Paulo had broken up another Axis spy ring, after discovering a wireles MBthat « 
transmission room. ; summ 
Aug. 20.—A Treaty of Friendship with China was signed in Rio de 
Janeiro, by which Brazil relinquished her extraterritorial rights. Unite 


BULGARIA 


Aug. 28.—The King died in Sofia. The Prime Minister announced 
this and broadcast a proclamation declaring that Crown Prince Simeo é 
(born on Jan. 16, 1937) had ascended the throne under the name of the © 
King Simeon II. A Council of Ministers would take over the leadership the bi 
of State affairs until all questions concerning the problem of Regency Gener 
had been settled. The Sofia radio stated that the King’s death was due 
to heart trouble, “complicated by a disturbance of the activity of the Mable t 
lungs”. Rumours were current that the King had been shot ani Comb 
seriously wounded on Aug. 24 by a police inspector. politi 
Aug. 29.—The Minister of Justice issued a statement giving the 7 
cause of the King’s death as ‘‘the result of an obstruction to the left iBbetwe 
artery of the heart, double pneumonia, and cerebral congestion”. 
The Queen received a message from Hitler, who said that in Bors jrepor' 
“Bulgaria loses a king who led the destiny of his people with admirable 
courage and wise foresight. I myself lose in him a true friend and ally, 
whose memory will always be held high in honour by myself and the 
German people’. 
The War Minister, in an address to the Army, said: “Our supreme 
commander, King Boris, entrusted to us a united Bulgaria—the ide! 
of his life—and has laid upon us the obligation to preserve its existence. task \ 


CANADA advis 
Aug. 17.—President Roosevelt arrived in Quebec, with Mr. Hopkins weigh 
Aug. 18.—The British Foreign Secretary and the Minister of Infor MigeUP*' 

mation arrived in Quebec. 

Aug. 19.—It was announced that casualties in Sicily were 25 offices Hi 
and 360 men killed; 100 officers and 1,100 men wounded; and 10 and 3H! sched 
missing. 

Aug. 20.—Mr. Hull arrived in Quebec. 
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Aug. 22.—Mr. Stimson and Mr. T. V. Soong, the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, arrived in Quebec. 

Aug. 23.—The U.S. Secretary of the Navy arrived in Quebec. The 
‘hinese Foreign Minister had a luncheon conference with President 
Roosevelt. 

Aug. 24.—A joint statement by President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill was issued, reading: 

“The Anglo-American war conference, which opened at Quebec on 
Aug. 11 under the hospitable auspices of the Canadian Government, 
jas now concluded its work. The whole field of world operations has 
been surveyed in the light of the many gratifying events which have 
taken place since the meeting of the President and the Prime Minister 
in Washington at the end of May, and the necessary decisions have 
been taken to provide for the forward actions of the fleet, the army, 
and the air forces of the two nations. 

“Considering that these forces are intermingled in continuous action 
against the enemy in several quarters of the globe, it is indispensable 
that entire unity of aim and method should be maintained at the 
summit of the war direction. Eurther conferences will be needed, 
probably at shorter intervals than before, as the war effort of the 
United States and the British Commonwealth and Empire against the 
enemy spreads and deepens. 

“It would not be helpful to the fighting troops to make any announce- 
ments of decisions which have been reached. These can only emerge 
in action. It may, however, be stated that the military discussions of 
the Chiefs of Staff turned very largely on the war against Japan and 
the bringing of effective aid to China. Mr. T. V. Soong, representing 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, was party to the discussions. In this 
field, as in the European, the President and the Prime Minister were 
able to receive and approve the unanimous recommendations of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. Agreement was also reached upon the 
political issues underlying or arising out of military operations. 

“It was resolved to hold another conference by the end of the year 
between British and American authorities in addition to any tripartite 
meetings which it may be possible to arrange with Soviet Russia. Full 
reports of the decisions, so far as they affect the war against Germany 
and Italy, will be furnished to the Soviet Government. 

“Consideration has been given during the conference to the question 
of relations with the French Committee of Liberation, and it is under- 
stood that an announcement by a number of Governments will be 
made in the latter part of the week.” 

Mr. Churchill told the press that the Conference had completed its 
task with absolute unity of purpose. Plans had been made for a short 
and a long term war against Japan, of which Mr. T. V. Soong had been 
advised. Britain and the United States would bring their whole 
Weight to bear on the enemy in due course, and he then referred to ‘‘the 
superb operations of our ally Russia’. He also said these conferences 
were an indispensable part of the war and contributed to shortening 
It and lessening bloodshed. Since Casablanca they were ahead of 
schedule, and great advantages were to be gained from personal 
contacts. 

President Roosevelt said conferences in themselves were not enough; 
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they required the fullest co-operation of those in factory, field, ang 
shipyard, and in other callings on the home front to ensure their 
successful fulfilment. The effort in all countries must be kept at the 
highest pitch, for the armed forces needed the backing of civilians 
What was done at conferences took time to achieve in action. What was 
planned in June, 1942, was not put into effect till November. 

They had come through a series of conferences without controversy. 
These were meetings of minds which would last not only during the 
war but when peace came. A world-wide war left no room for con. 
troversy. 

An official spokesman said that the Conference had also been able to 
devote attention to the question of the principles that should be 
observed in the administration of territories in Europe liberated by the 
military forces. It had always been recognized that the system which 
was adopted with success on Italian territory could not be applied to 
friendly territory, and the problem would not be the same where there 
was already a legitimate Government with which the British and US. 
Governments were in friendly relations. 

Aug. 25.—President Roosevelt arriyed in Ottawa, and in an address 
to Parliament said the war had been violently forced upon the United 
Nations by “criminal aggressors who measure their standards of 
morality by the extent of the death and destruction that they can 
inflict on their neighbours’. After referring to. the victory in Sicily 
and the recovery of the islands in the Aleutians, he said that in Quebec 
the combined staffs had been talking things over, and had ‘“‘talked 
constructively of our common purposes in this war, of our determina- 
tion to achieve victory in the shortest possible time, and of our essential 
co-operation with our great and brave fighting allies; and we have 
arrived harmoniously at certain definite conclusions. .. . In due time 
we shall communicate the secret information of the Conference to 
Germany, Italy, and Japan... in the only language that their twisted 
minds seem capable of understanding’’. 

* He sometimes wished that that great master of intuition, the Nazi 
leader, could have been present in spirit at the Conference. If he and 
his fellow generals had known their plans they would have realized that 
discretion was still the better part of valour, and that surrender would 
pay them better now than later. The evil characteristic that makes a 
Nazi a Nazi was his utter inability to understand, and therefore to 
respect, the qualities and rights of his fellow men. His only method of 
dealing with his neighbour was first to delude him with lies, then to 
attack him treacherously, then to beat him down and step on him, and 
then either to kill him or enslave him. The same thing was true of the 
fanatical militarists of Japan. ; : 

Their enemies could not comprehend how it was that decent, sensible, 
individual human beings managed to get along together and live 
together as good neighbours, and that was why they were doing thei! 
desperate best to misrepresent the purposes and results of the Con- 
ference. They still sought to divide and conquer the Allies. He went 01: 

“We have been forced to call out what we in the United States would 
call the sheriff and his posse to break up the gang, in order that gang- 
sterism may be eliminated in the community of nations.'* We are 
making sure, absolutely and irrevocably sure this time, that ‘the lesson 
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js driven home to them once and for all. We achialiy are going to be 
rid of outlaws this time.” 

It was no secret that at Quebec there was much talk of the post-war 
world, and that talk was duplicated in hundreds of cities and among 
millions of people. There was a longing in the air, not a longing to go 
back to what they called the good old days. -He had distinct reserva- 
tions as to how good those days were, and “‘I would rather believe’, 
he said, ‘‘that we can achieve new and better days’’. Absolute victory 
would give greater opportunities to the world, because the winning of 
the war in itself was certainly proving that concerted action could 
accomplish things. “I am everlastingly angry,” he concluded, ‘‘only 
at those who assert vociferously that the four freedoms of the Atlantic 
Charter are nonsense, because they are unattainable. These people, if 
they had lived 150 years ago, would have sneered and said the Declara- 
tion of Independence was simply piffle; if they had lived nearly 1,000 
years ago they would have laughed uproariously at the work of Magna 
Carta; and if they had lived several thousand years ago they would 
have derided Moses when he came from the mountain with the Ten 
Commandments.” He himself would rather be a builder than a 
wrecker, hoping always that the structure of life was growing, not 
dying. 

President Roosevelt left Ottawa. 

It was announced in Quebec that it had been decided to set up a 
separate South-East Asia Command for conducting operations based 
on India and Ceylon against Japan. It would be an allied command 
similar to that set up in North Africa. Acting Vice-Admiral the 
Lord Louis Mountbatten had been appointed to be Supreme Allied 
Commander, South-East Asia. 

Aug. 26.—The Prime Minister issued a statement announcing that 
the Government had recognized the French Committee of National 
Liberation as a collaborating allied agency in the prosecution of the 
war, and on the understanding that the French people themselves 
should establish in France a Government of their own choice as soon 
as they were free to do so. The Government recognized the Committee 
as administrating the French oversea territories that acknowledged its 
authority. 


CHILE 


Aug. 24.—Signature of economic conventions with Argentina. (see 
Argentina.) 


CHINA 


Aug. 20.—Signature of Treaty with Brazil. (see Brazil.) 

Aug. 27.—The Government recognized the French Committee of 
National Liberation ‘‘as administering those French territories which 
acknowledge its authority”. The statement said ‘‘this does not con- 
_— recognition of the Committee as the Government of France or 

he French Empire”’. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Aug. 18.—President Benesh told;Czech forces in Britain that the 
war was already lost for the enemy, and that German politicians and 
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soldiers were nourishing some hopes of manceuvring some kind of 
peace which would not look like unconditional surrender. He pro- 
phesied that there would soon be a great German retreat from the 
Ukraine, while the Western air front was disintegrating not only the 
whole of Germany’s industrial production but also the whole of her 
home front. He said German dictatorship would suffer the same fate 
as the “ridiculous, empty, barren, loud-mouthed”’ dictatorship in Italy, 
The German regime would fall unexpectedly and all at once, but this 
would be more difficult to bring about and would come after heavy 
and bloody fighting. ; 


DENMARK 


Aug. 17.—Swedish reports stated that the Germans had recently 
proclaimed a state of siege in Esbjerg because a large quantity of fish 
for Germany had been destroyed by a fire caused by saboteurs. On 
Aug. 11 the trade unions in Esbjerg started a general strike, excepting 
only the electricity, gas, and water services, and forced the Germans to 
lift the state of siege. 

Reports from Stockholm also stated that the Government had 
unanimously refused to comply with the German demand that Danish 
saboteurs should be tried and sentenced by German courts and im- 
prisoned in Germany, and that the Danish Prime Minister, Scavenius, 
had declared that he considered he should resign to give way to a 
Cabinet enjoying the complete confidence of Parliament. The German 
plenipotentiary replied that Berlin would never agree to his resignation, 
which would be interpreted as a sign of German weakness. 

Aug. 20.—Swedish reports stated that clashes with Germans had 
taken place at Odense, on Fiinen Island, and that a state of emergency 
had been declared in several towns. Many acts of sabotage on the 
railway were reported, and in over 60 factories producing war material 
for Germany. At Odense a general strike had been declared on Aug. 17. 

Aug. 21.—The Government issued a warning, approved by the King, 
against acts of sabotage, and appealing to the people not to let them- 
selves be provoked. It concluded: “‘It*is for the legal authorities and 
responsible leaders to take the steps necessary to safeguard Danish 
interests.” 

More acts of sabotage occurred at Odense, and 2 German officers 
were reported to have been killed there on Aug. 18. 

Aug. 23:—An aluminium factory in Copenhagen was seriously 
damaged in the night by explosions, believed to have been caused by 
saboteurs; also a factory making U-boat equipment. 

Copenhagen radio reported that the strikers at Odense had agreed 
to resume work next day, following “acceptable results’’ of negotiations. 

Aug. 24.—The Forum Hall in Copenhagen (holding 16.000 people; 
was blown up, just after being requisitioned for German troops. 
Swedish reports stated that 50,000 German troops had arrived in the 
city; also that some 6,000 workers at a large shipyard had gone on 
strike. 

Aug. 28.—The German Minister, Best, who had just been to Berlin, 
handed the Government an ultimatum and demanded a reply by 4 p.m. 
The Government unanimously refused it, and the King was understood 
to have endorsed fully this decision. 
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The Germans took charge and Gen. von Hanneken, the C.-in-C., 
issued a proclamation putting into operation the terms of the ultima- 
tum. These included: a curfew from 8.30 p.m.; the closing of all places of 
entertainment; the prohibition of all meetings of more than 5 persons, 
and of strikes; punishment by military law of incitement to strikes; 
the surrender of all arms before Sept. 1; the establishment of a 
press censorship; the death penalty for sabotage; the imposition of a 
fine of 1 million kroner on Odense; and severe punishment for molesting 
Danish citizens who maintained relations with the Germans. 

Hanneken ordered all officials and employees to remain at their 
posts and fulfil their duties according to German orders. Post, tele- 
graph, and telephone facilities were suspended for internal and private 
use, and official telegraphic and telephonic communication abroad also 
prohibited. 

The Valby machine works outside Copenhagen were reported to 
have been blown up. 

Aug. 29.—Fighting was reported in the capital; 8 warships were 
believed to have escaped to Swedish waters and others to have been 
scuttled by their crews. 

The German-operated radio service broadcast the German C.-in-C.’s 
proclamation, which declared that recent events had shown that the 
Government was no longer capable of maintaining order. The dis- 
turbances were directed against the German Army, and “‘in consequence 
of them I proclaim, in accordance with Articles 42 to 56 of the Hague 
Land War Regulations, a military state of emergency throughout 
Denmark’’. The orders issued the previous day were repeated, and it 
was added that “‘in case of assaults, gatherings, etc., armed force will 
ruthlessly be used’’. 

Aug. 30.—Swedish reports stated that all Danish Regular Army 
and Reserve officers had been arrested and all men on leave ordered to 
report to the local German commander. General strikes were stated to 
have been declared the previous day in the Skagen, Saeby, Aalborg, 
Viborg, Aarhus, and other areas. 

The German-controlled radio announced that the Cabinet had 
resigned on Aug. 29. Fighting was reported in several parts of the 
country. Three more warships reached Swedish waters. The cruiser 
Niels Juel was sunk by German aircraft while attempting to escape. 


EGYPT 
Aug. 28.—M. Maisky arrived in Cairo and saw the Prime Minister. 


FINLAND 


Aug. 20.—Broadcasts in German, Italian, Hungarian, and French 
were cancelled. President Ryti received an appeal signed by 33 of the 
most prominent citizens asking that an investigation be made into the 
possibilities of a separate peace with Russia. The signatories repre- 
sented all parties except the Conservatives and the Fascist “Patriotic 
People’s Movement”’. 

A ug. 23.—The Government, in.a national broadcast, announced the 
reception by the President of the peace appeal. 
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FRANCE . 

Aug. 17.—Visit of Commissioner for Transport and Merchant Nayy 
to London. (see Great Britain.) ; 

Gen. de Gaulle announced that 430 army, navy, and air force 
officers, including 40 generals, had been relieved of their commands op 
the ground of age. 

The Vichy Commissioner for Prisoners of War appealed in a broad- 
cast from Paris to all French prisoners of war on leave in France 
to return to Germany when their leave expired, instead of fleeing to 
the mountains. 

Aug. 18.—Swiss reports stated that street fighting occurred in 
Lyons on Aug. 15 after a German patrol man had been shot. 

Algiers radio broadcast a warning to the French people to prepare for 
the Allied invasion, “which might be near’, and to equip themselves 
fully to carry out their tasks in contributing to the success of the 
eventual operation in France. 

Aug. 19.—Broadcast to the people by British officer. (see (reat 
Britain.) 

Algiers radio reported the arrest-by the Gestapo of M. Cathala, the 
Vichy Minister of Finance and National Economy, and of 14 officials 
of the Ministry and of that of Industrial Production. Stockholm 
reports stated that they included M. de Margerie, a former Ambassador 
in Berlin. 

Aug. 20.—Paris radio quoted a joint statement issued by the Govern- 
ment and by the German authorities declaring that an amnesty lasting 
for 4 days had been granted to all Frenchmen in possession of arms. It 
was known that many people still possessed arms of all kinds, and they 
must now hand them over, in which case no punishment would be 
inflicted on them if they reported them before Aug. 24. After that the 
death penalty threatened everyone who had failed to surrender 
any arms or ammunition. 

It was also known that arms dumps existed all over France, as Allied 
aircraft had repeatedly dropped war material. Anyone who reported 
the whereabouts of these dumps by Aug. 24 would be immune from 
prosecution. 

Many cases of damage to crops were reported from various parts of 
the country. Reports were also current of the arrest of many Jews and 
trade unionists at Clermond-Ferrand, following a bomb explosion in 
the printing works of Laval’s paper Le Monitewr. At Amiens 11 men 
were sentenced to death for sabotage, and the town of Fougeres in 
Brittany was heavily fined owing to attacks on the gendarmerie. _ 

Aug. 23.—Frontier control in Haute Savoie was tightened up, owing 
to increased tension betweert the population and the Italian troops. 
Acts of sabotage and attempts at connivance with enemy armies, help 
to refugees in the hills, and keeping a wireless set without authorization 
were to be punished with death. 

Aug. 25.—Recognition of Committee for National Liberation by the 
Belgian Government. (see Belgium.) 

Aug. 26.—Recognition of Committee of National Liberation. (se 
Algeria, Great Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A.) 

Aug. 27.,—-Recognition of Committee by Soviet and Chinese Govern- 
ments. (see U.S.S.R. and China.) 
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Pétain had a discussion with Rundstedt near Vichy, and Vichy radio 
stated that ‘‘full identity of views was established’”’. Laval was 

resent. 
' Aug. 28.—Swiss reports stated that M. Lebrun had been arrested 
by the Gestapo; also M. Frangois-Poncet, the former Ambassador to 
Germany. 

Aug. 29.—Vichy radio reported that Pétain had made another 
broadcast appeal for “‘obedience and unity”’. 

The Independent French Agency stated that Gen. Stiilpaagel had 
been superseded as commander in Paris by Gen. von Woyneburg. 

Reports from the frontier stated that some 5,000 German troops 
had arrived in Haute Savoie to overcome the resistance to compulsory 
labour and operate against the “‘hillmen’’. Agreement was also reported 
to have been reached for the withdrawal of Italian troops, and 9 trains 
were leaving daily. Four divisions of Germans were to replace them, 
drawn from other parts of France. 


GERMANY 


Aug. 17.—Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the evacuation 
of Sicily had been inevitable from the moment the Allied landing 
became an accomplished fact, but it had been a great German achieve- 
ment to hold the enemy up for so long. He said the tried German 
troops had been evacuated and would now take over the defence of 
another portion of threatened European territory. 

Aug. 18.—Hitler appointed Senior Group Leader Schepmann, head 
of the S.A. in Saxony, as acting chief of staff of the S.A. 

The News Agency reported that Goebbels had told a meeting of 
propaganda chiefs in Berlin on Aug. 16 and 17 that the Allied air 
raids imposed a severe test on Germany, but that the homeland, aware 
of its moral superiority and material strength, would frustrate the 
enemy’s objective of breaking down the country’s morale. 

A broadcast to North America stated that “‘you realize that it was 
the reaction to defeat and the injustice of the Versailles Treaty which 
gave rise to totalitarianism, some of the rigours of which the German 
people would gladly shake off once they were free from outside menace. 
The British and American idea of government, by a so-called demo- 
cracy, does not fit the German people, and if imposed by force would 
not endure. Signs are increasing that the war may have reached its 
crucial and most dangerous turning-point, beyond which the hope of 
checking the conflagration before it menaces Western, if not world, 
civilization itself will steadily diminish. If the statesmen and peoples 
of the world are able to bring a proper end to this war by a rea- 
sonable, just, and generous peace no great political transformation 
would be called for... .” 

Aug. 20.—The death of Gen. Jeschonnek, the Luftwaffe Chief of 
Staff, was announced. 

Hitler received Gen. von Czatay, the Hungarian War Minister. 

Sertorius, in a broadcast, said that all the defensive positions that 
really mattered were firmly held by Germany and her allies, and that 
the Russian losses were so enormous that not even the vast activity of 
their industry could make good the deficiencies. In the air, he said, the 
Germans for some time past had gone over to the defensive, and “one 
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can say that the Cuintion iieaiee anne has made anti progress in 
systematically weakening the enemy, and will maintain this rate of 
progress’. The battles in North Africa and Sicily had led to the plans 
of the Americans to establish a second front being postponed for a ful! 
year, and “‘it is now doubtful whether the enemy will make up his mind 
to act”’. 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said Germany was building up a new offen- 
sive weapon for air reprisals on Great Britain, and ‘ ‘day and night 
innumerable busy hands are hard at work’. He also said: ‘‘There has 
never been a people in such a favourable position for victory as the 
German people to-day. The fronts stand firmly. The home front js 
standing up to the enemy bomb terror morally and materially. The 
German peasant is bringing in a good harvest. The stream of war 
material is coming from the factories.” 

Aug. 21.—The Foreign Office spokesman told foreign press corre- 
spondents that “It is unthinkable that Hitler should capitulate. The 
Allies may destroy all our cities, but the Fiihrer will carry on.” 

Aug. 24.—Foreign broadcast services announced that Himmler had 
been appointed Minister of the Interior by Hitler, who had also re- 
leased von Neurath from the post of Protector of Bohemia and Moravia 
at his own request, and appointed Frick to succeed him. 

The radio added that Himmler’s appointment concluded a political 


development which had been taking shape for a considerable time. | 


Many leading personalities of German inner political life had long been 
members of the S.S., led by Himmler, which had always displayed a 
great cultural activity. It was well known that questions of reform of 
the Reich had always found a lively response in S.S. circles, and “in 
the decision to transfer the administration to the leader of the SS. 
consideration of the tasks to be done after the war has played a part. 
With his collaborators, Himmler is known for treating everyone from 
the humblest man to the highest official with human sympathy and 
consideration . . . His personality embodies all the factors for a further 
concentration of forces and a stronger cohesion of the home front”. 

Aug. 25.—Swiss reports from Berlin stated that Himmler’s appoint- 
ment was “‘a warning to all wishing to start new political trends. Its 
meaning cannot be misunderstood’. 

Swedish reports stated that King Boris had arrived at Hitler’s H.Q. 
Reports reaching Sweden also stated that the Ministry of the Interior 
and the Gestapo central office were being moved to Prague, and the 
Foreign Ministry to Vienna. Other Ministries were moving to Poznan 
and Cracow, and most of the Berlin schools to the Lodz and Poznan 
districts. About half a million people from Berlin were believed to 
have gone to Poland, chiefly to the General Government. 

Aug. 26. —Goebbels, in Das Reich, said they were facing an enemy 
coalition “which does not disguise its intention of destroying the 
German people and the German Reich. Their war against us has 
nothing to do with their dislike of our political ideas and the form of 
our government. Their objective is our freedom and with it the very 
substance of our national life . .. Never before in our history have we 
been faced with such deadly danger as to-day ... The enemy realizes 
that he is not in a position to contest the chances of our victory by 
military action. That is why his attacks are directed against German 
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morale. It rests with the people themselves whether the enemy will 
succeed or not’’. 

He also said: ‘‘This war is irrevocably the last. It is from this realiza- 
tion that we must derive the strength to fight and work as if our lives 
were daily at stake. In fact, they are’. 

The Vdlkischer Beobachter stated that Himmler’s programme “means 
a clear front against every coward, every weakling, against dirt and 
half-measures, against every obstacle, big_or small, on Germany’s way 
of destiny’. 

Aug. 29.—The News Agency announced that Hitler had received the 
newly appointed Rumanian Minister in Berlin. 

Hitler’s message to Queen Giovanna. (see Bulgaria.) 

British and U.S. Governments’ statements regarding German crimes 
in Poland. (see Great Britain and U.S.A.) 

Proclamation of martial law in Denmark. (see Denmark.) 

The Deutsche Diplomatische Korrespondenz declared that the Swedish 
press could no longer be called neutral when it dealt with German 
interests, though “‘an objective attitude on its part would be all the more 
advisable as Germany is Sweden’s neighbour in the south and also, 
through war developments in Denmark and Norway, her neighbour 
in the west and north’. It went on: The majority of the European 
nations are at present waging a fight for their continent. The fact that 
Sweden does not take part in this fight must be contrasted with the fact 
of her geographical position. The press overlooks this and takes 
Sweden’s position as a pretext for an attitude which can only be 
described as arrogant and provocative with regard to Germany. 
Swedish reports about war events show the same malevolent attitude. 
Sweden finds excuses for the Anglo-American war terror.’’ It ended 
with a sharp warning, on the ground that “‘part of the Swedish press is 
no longer different from the attitude of the enemy press’”’. 

Aug. 30:—Berlin radio announced that Gen. Korten had been 
appointed Chief of Staff of the Luftwaffe. 


GIBRALTAR 


Aug. 30.—A Spaniard was sentenced to death for association with 
an organization for causing sabotage. He was found in possession of a 
bomb intended to blow up the dockyard. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Aug. 17.—The French. National Commissioner for Transport and 
Merchant Navy arrived in London. 

Aug. 18.—Visit of Foreign Secretary and Minister of Information 
to Quebec. (see Canada.) 
_ The King sent a letter to the Prime Minister in which he said the 
invasion of Sicily had proved a model of planning and execution, and 
he thought a very special tribute should be paid to those who, with 
their American colleagues, were responsible for its organization. He 
asked Mr. Churchill, as Minister of Defence, to convey to all who were 
engaged in it his hearty congratulations on the magnificent contribu- 
tion they had made towards the winning of the war. 
_Aug. 19.—A British officer broadcast an appeal to the people of 
France to do everything possible to make themselves ready to help the 
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invading forces of the Allied Nations when the time came. Everyone 
could play the part of a specialist in some way, e.g. each man and 
woman who lived in a town or village, or even in an isolated house 
knew at least one thing—the surrounding district, very useful know. 
ledge to the soldier landing on a foreign soil. The word “ready”, he 
said, implied preparation, and now was the time for this. 

The King sent a message to Gen. Eisenhower congratulating him 
and his Forces on a great achievement. 

Aug. 24.—Issue of joint statement on termination of Quebec Con. 
ference. (see Canada.) 

Mr. Norman Davis, chairman of the American Red Cross, arrived in 
England. 

Aug. 25.—Appointment of Lord Louis Mountbatten as Supreme 
Allied Commander, South-East Asia. (see Canada.) 

Aug. 26.—The Government issued a memorandum setting out their 
attitude in regard to the recognition of the French Committee of 
National Liberation, and announced that it had been communicated 
to the Committee in Algiers. The memorandum stated that the 
Government welcomed the establishment of the Committee, and “it is 
their understanding that the Committee has been conceived and will 
function on the principle of the collective responsibility of all its 
members for the prosecution of the war. It is also, they are assured, 
common ground between themselves and the Committee that it will be 
for the French people themselves to settle their own constitution and 
to establish their own Government after they have had an opportunity 
to express themselves freely’. On this understanding the Government 
wished to make the following statement: 

They “recognize forthwith the Committee . . . as administering those 
French oversea territories which acknowledge its authority and as 
having assumed the functions of the former French National Committee 
in respect of territories in the Levant. They also recognize the Com- 
mittee as the body qualified to ensure the conduct of the French effort 
in the war within the framework of inter-allied co-operation. They 
take note with sympathy of the desire of the Committee to be regarded 
as the body qualified to ensure the administration and defence of all 
French interests. It is the intention of his Majesty’s Government to 
give effect to this request as far as possible, while reserving the right 
to consider in consultation with the Committee the practical appli- 
cation of this principle in particular cases as they arise’. 

During the: war military needs were paramount, and all controls 
necessary for operational purposes were in consequence reserved to the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Armies in any theatre of operations. 
In respect of certain of the territories under the administration of the 
Committee agreements already existed between the French authorities 
and the United Kingdom authorities. The creation of the Committee 
might make it necessary to revise these agreements, and the Govert- 
‘ment assumed that, pending that revision, all such agreements since 
June, 1940, except in so far as these had been automatically made 
inapplicable by the formation of the Committee, would remain in force 
as between the British Government and the Committee. 

With this statement were published the text of a letter from 
M. Vienot, dated June 7, addressed to the Foreign Secretary, and a copy 
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{ the declaration made by the French Committee on June 3, the text 
f which M. Vienot enclosed with his letter to Mr. Eden. M. Vienot 
vrote that the Committee had asked him to transmit to the Foreign 
Secretary ‘“‘the expression of its confident hope that his Majesty’s 
sovernment will recognize it as the body qualified to ensure the con- 
duct of the French effort in the war within the framework of inter- 
allied co-operation as well as the administration and defence of all 
French interests’. 

The Inter-Allied Information Committee in London issued a second 
pamphlet on the subject of Axis crimes against civilians in occupied 
‘ountries, entitled Punishment for Crimes. It was published by the 
Stationery Office. Sir Samuel Hoare arrived in London. 

Aug. 27.—Minister of Information’s press conference in New York. 
(see U.S.A.) 

Aug. 29.—Mr. Eden arrived back in England. The Foreign Office 
issued a statement saying that trustworthy information had reached 
the Government regarding crimes committed by the Germans against 
the Poles, and since the autumn of 1942 a belt of territory from the 
province of Bialystok southward along the line of the Bug had been 
systematically emptied of its inhabitants. In July, 1943 these measures 
were extended to nearly the whole of Lublin province, where hundreds 
of thousands had. been deported or exterminated. Many of the victims 
vere killed on the spot, and the rest segregated. Men from 14 to 50 
vere taken to work in Germany. Some children were killed, others 
separated from their parents and sent away to be brought up as 
xermans or despatched with women and old men to concentration 
ramps. 

The Government reaffirmed their resolve to punish the instigators 
ind actual perpetrators of these crimes, and also declared that so long 
as such atrocities continued to be committed by the representatives 
nd in the name of Germany they must be taken into account against 
he time of the final settlement with Germany. 

Seizure of British steamer at Macao. (see Military Operations.) 


GREECE 
Aug. 20.—Cairo radio announced that 50 Greek hostages had been 
xecuted in June as a reprisal for the assassination of one German and 
he activities of partisans in the Kozani district, and that 93 more had 
Deen shot for similar activities in the Salonika district. 
wo Swedish ships arrived at the Piraeus with 16,000 tons of grain 
and foodstuffs for the population. 


Aug. 17.—The Minister for War left Budapest to visit the German 
High Command. 

Aug. 19.—The Prime Minister stated in a broadcast (according to 
the German News Agency) that it was the country’s task to re-establish 
Justice and peace and to maintain order, and to do this it needed 
peace, discipline, a strong army, and the understanding of unpre- 
judiced friends abroad. People who were completely uninformed must 
lot be allowed to move the country to decisions, but only well-informed 
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persons who had meditated on the grave problems, and taken accoun 
of everything. 

Nothing would cause him to deviate from the path on which he had 
so far led the country, he said. “‘We are passing through hours that wil] 
decide our very existence; the individual has the right of choice, byt 
nations cannot choose’. 

Aug. 20.—The War Minister at Hitler’s H.Q. (see Germany.) 


INDIA 


Aug. 20.—The Census Report of 1941 showed the population a 
numbering nearly 389 million, an increase of 50 million in 10 years. In 
20 years the infant mortality rate had fallen from 195 to 160 per 1,000, 
and the general death rate from 31 to 22. The urban population 
numbered 49$ million, and the rural nearly 339} million. Hindus 
represented 66 per cent, Muslims 24 per cent, and people of tribal 
origin 6 per cent. 


IRAN 


Aug. 22.—The Government offered a large reward for the appre. 
hension of any German living in the country without permission. 

Aug. 25.—M. Maisky arrived in Teheran, on his way to London. 

It was announced that the Minister for Communications was in 
England to discuss with the Government certain questions arising out 
of the Allied occupation of the country and their exploitation of the 
railways. 


ITALY 


Aug. 17.—Rome wireless stated that the administrator of Veron 
province and the mayor and deputy mayor of Verona had resigneé, 
and had been succeeded by 2 extraordinary commissioners, while the 
provincial and city administrations had been dissolved. 

Visit of diplomatic mission to Lisbon. (see Portugal.) 

Aug. 18.—Badoglio stated in a broadcast, addressed mainly to “our 
beloved brothers of martyred Sicily’’, that after a vigorous defence by the 
Italo-German troops against vastly preponderant numbers and amounts 
of material “the sacred territory” of Sicily had had to be abandoned 
Italy had known grief like this before, but it had never weakened her 
fibre. No event could ever detach Sicilians from the motherland « 
Italy, for they were united by the powerful bond of love. He promise 
to take all necessary measures to alleviate the sufferings of Sicilia 
refugees in Italy, and called on the Sicilians not to despair. “A peopl 
to whom the whole world owes thousands of years of civilization canio 
perish if it retains its faith’’, he said. 

Rome radio announced that the Government would do everythilf 
necessary under international law for Rome to be considered an opé 
city for all effective purposes, and declared that it was therefore to ™ 
hoped that the Allies would behave loyally and also observe mt! 
national law. Enemy propaganda was, however, putting out claill 
utterly incompatible with international law. They were demandit 
unconditional surrender, without the faintest indication of the lot" 
store for the Italians; they demanded a completely free hand in Italy 
paralysis of all communications, and stipulations which would produ 
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Meanwhile, they continued their terroristic attacks on 
Italian cities, which led to a great reinforcement of Communism. 

It was learned that the Government had stopped the daily Rome- 
Switzerland express and had cancelled all frontier passes. It was also 
reported that all port workers in Genoa had struck, demanding peace, 
and that the militia had refused to fire on them. 

Aug. 19.—The Stefani Agency stated in a broadcast from Rome that 
the only reason for declaring Rome an open city was the desire to spare 
the centre of Catholicism. Having made their declaration the Govern- 
ment were now taking all the measures for which international law 
provided. Rome radio declared that Italy would continue to struggle 
with set teeth and with even more savage determination, not only to 
avoid the spreading of the fire beyond the martyred island, but also 
in order to fight for the return of Sicily to the mainland, adding, “this 
seems to surprise the enemy’’. Italians, it went on, should be convinced 
of the futility of enemy promises. Even if Italy asked for peace the 
conditions the enemy would impose would be hard and merciless. 

Aug. 20.—The King sent a message to the Sicilians, broadcast by 
Rome radio, saying he had admired their heroism and had ‘“‘seen their 
faces drawn by inner torment, your proud features afflicted by distress. 
Your pain is my own”’. 

He said he was the first to trust, with them, in the inevitable recovery 
of their strong and generous country, adding, ‘“You have always been 
faithful to the monarchy and to my house. You have always been the 
favourite child of our immortal Italy .. .” 

Aug. 21.—The Stefani Agency stated that “‘at the present historic 
juncture Italy has a clearly traced road to follow, fixed by a system of 
alliance, of solidarity, and military collaboration which she does not 


which cannot be changed by ill-considered gestures’’. 

The Allied Military Government in Sicily dissolved the Ovra, and 
issued a proclamation restoring legal rights to all Italians, including 
hat of immunity from arrest except on a specific charge and of early 
trial in case of arrest. The payment of contributions to syndicates was 
also stopped. 

Aug. 22.—The Stefani Agency stated that enemy ’planes flew over 
Rome early on Aug. 20 dropping leaflets and flares. No A.A. guns went 
into action, no night fighters went up, and no searchlights were used, 
“in accordance with the measures that are about to be adopted to 
make Rome an open city’’. 

A German broadcast stated that the Rome Government was trying 
‘ith all the means at its disposal to check political passions. A 
state of siege had been proclaimed for the whole of Italy, the sale 
f alcohol restricted, and a strict censorship introduced, and ‘Rome 
hus hopes: to get the reins back into its hands’. 

Aug. 23.—Rome radio stated, in German, that every Italian now 
‘new that for his country there was no possibility but to continue the 

rar. Even in the case of an honourable capitulation—and no one 
new where in such a case the honour would lie—the war would 
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continue on Italian soil, which would be devastated by two belligerent; 

Appeal to the people by Algiers radio. (see Algeria.) 

Swedish reports stated that Badoglio had asked Hitler to conseg 
to the proclamation of Rome as an open city. 

The Stefani Agency reported that the Minister of Labour had statej 
that workers’ committees in Milan and Turin had made a number of 
demands on the Government, and that, in accordance with the latter's 
policy of “encouraging proletarian self-expression” the military anj 
police authorities in those cities were not interfering with the com. 
mittees. In return, the Government expected them to enforce agree. 
ments and uphold discipline. 

Aug. 24.—Rome radio announced that the Government had asked 
the Swiss Government and the Holy See to notify the Governments of 
London and Washington that they had adopted the following measure 
in Rome: the defensive installations had been put out of action, and 
orders given to the A.A. batteries not to open fire, and to fighters not 
to operate over the city. The transfer of the Italian and German 
commands as well as of the troops was under way, so that only a garr:- 
son charged with the maintenance of public order would be left in the 
city. The railway centre would no longer be used for military transport 
or for the entraining or detraining of troops. It would thus be a simple 
transit line. Preparations were being made for the transfer of military 
installations and of arms and munitions factories out of the city. 

Aug. 25.—The Corriere della Sera stated that “we all want to get 
out of this terrible mess—really out. It would be futile to curse ow 
enemies”. The Popolo di Roma said the situation continued to be “mos 
delicate and full of unknown factors’. 

Rome wireless announced that the former Fascist Secretary, 
Muti, had been arrested on Aug. 23, after the discovery of seriou 
abuses in the administration of a State-controlled organization. He 
had tried to escape and had been shot dead. 

Aug. 26.—The Stefani Agency reported the release of Prof. Ross, 
Dr. Bauer, and Signori Vincento, Roberto, Giussani, and Pertini, who 
had been sentenced in the political trial of intellectuals in 1930. 

Aug. 29.—Ciano and his family were reported to have disappeared 
from the villa in Rome where they were under close guard. Rome radio, 
reporting the appointment of commissars for the labour syndicates 
said the Government could not consider itself tied to any politica 
current whatever. It intended to remain aloof from all present politica 
or individual tendencies. 

Aug. 30.—Rome radio, broadcasting in English, said Italy had bee 
the first country to free herself from the evil of dictatorship, and at the 
same time had ceased to be imperialist in any evil sense of the worl 
She continued to fight because only by fighting could she hope to savt 
her honour, to prevent the interior of her land from becorning a the “ 
of fighting, and still bid for real national liberty and independence. 
went on: 

“Our aims are: the achievement of political and economic indepe 
dence, and the setting up of free national institutions, democratit 
every ‘good sense of the word and at the same time capable of realizilf 
those ideals which are dear to the heart of every Italian—i.e. soci! 
justice, the collaboration of classes, and the conciliation of conflicti 
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interests in the general interest’. They were still fighting plutocracy 
and Bolshevism, still fighting to achieve an era of co-prosperity for the 
peoples of Europe and for international collaboration. 


JAPAN 

Aug. 20.—A treaty was signed with Thailand by which certain 
Malay and Sham States were taken over by that conntry, including 
Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah, Kentung, and Mongpan. 


MALTA 
Aug. 19.—Gen. Giraud arrived in Malta on a visit to Lord Gort. 


MOROCCO 

Aug. 19.—It was learnt that two directors of the State Bank of 
Morocco had been arrested for exporting some 22,500 ounces of gold in 
February in contravention of the laws concerning trading with the 
enemy. The gold had reached Lisbon, and was understood to be 
destined for Vichy. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Aug. 17.—Swedish reports stated that 8 more Dutchmen had been 
executed by the Germans, 7 charged with sabotage, carrying weapons 
and trying to restore the Communist party in Holland, and 1 for 
illegal activities during May Day demonstrations. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Aug. 27.—Mrs. Roosevelt arrived in New Zealand. 


NORWAY 

Aug. 16.—Quisling issued a decree establishing under the Police 
Minister special courts to exercise summary jurisdiction, without 
appeal, on all charges of espionage, sabotage, or co-operation with the 
enemies of Germany, the penalties being execution, lifelong imprison- 
ment, or imprisonment for 10 years. 

Aug. 17—The German Commissar expelled from Norway the Oslo 
correspondent of the Swedish official news agency. 

Aug. 18.—Stockholm reports stated that a thorough purge of the 
Norwegian police force had begun, extending also to Quisling’s party. 

Aug. 19.—The first batch of Army officers left Oslo for Germany. 


PANAMA 
Aug. 30.—A plot against the Government was discovered and many 
arrests made, including that of the former vice-president. 


POLAND 
Aug. 29.—British and U.S. official statements regarding German 
atrocities in Poland. (see Great Britain and U.S.A.) 


PORTUGAL 
Aug. 17.—An Italian diplomatic mission, led by Dr. de al of 
the Foreign Office, arrived in Lisbon. 
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RUMANIA 

Aug. 25.—Turkish reports stated that there was much unrest jp 
Bessarabia when the news was received of the fall of Kharkov. The 
Germans had taker over the administration, and many of the popula. 
tion were fleeing to Southern Rumania. 

Antonescu left Bucarest for Hitler’s H.Q. 


SPAIN 

Aug. 17.—The Spanish High Commissioner in Morocco arrived in 
San Sebastian to confer with the Foreign Minister. 

Aug. 20.—Gen. Franco received the British Ambassador. 


SPANISH MOROCCO 
Aug. 17.—Visit of High Commissioner to Spain. (see Spain.) 


SWEDEN 

Aug. 17.—Expulsion of Oslo correspondent of the official news 
agency from Norway by the Germans. (see Norway.) 

Aug. 18.—The policemen’s union adopted a resolution expressing 
sympathy with Norwegian policemen and abhorrence of the methods 
used against them—“acts of violence in Norway which are totally 
foreign to Swedish ideas of justice’’. 

Aug. 22.—The Foreign Minister reaffirmed the Government's 
determination to stay out of the war unless attacked. 

Aug. 26.—It was announced that 2 fishing boats had been sunk by 
2 German minesweepers off the north-west coast of Jutland. 

Aug. 27.—The German Legation was understood to have stated 
that the German minesweepers were unable to rescue the crews of the 
Swedish fishing vessels. : 

Aug. 29.—It was announced that a sharp protest had been handed 
to the German Foreign Office against the sinking of the fishing boats. 
It disputed the German right to forbid fishing or traffic in inter- 
national waters and demanded that steps be taken to prevent the 
recurrence of such unjustifiable acts. 

German threats against the attitude of the Swedish press. (see 


Germany.) 


SYRIA AND LEBANON 

Aug. 18.—M. Shukri Kouatly was elected President of the Syrian 
Republic by the new Chamber of Deputies. 

Aug. 20.—A Syrian Ministry was formed with Saadullah Jabri as 
Prime Minister; Jamil Mardam, Foreign Affairs; Luffi Haafarn, the 
Interior; Nassouhi Boukhari, Defence and Education; Mazhar Pasha, 
Public Works; Khaled Azm, Finance; Kayali, Justice; and Chamieh, 
Commerce. 

Aug. 29.—Parliamentary elections were held in Lebanon, for the 
first time since the country was declared independent in Nov. 1941. 


TURKEY 
Aug. 22.—The Government replied to the Notes from Britain, the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. on the giving of asylum to Axis criminals. 
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U.S.A. 

Aug. 17.—President Roosevelt’s visit to Quebec. (see Canada.) »* 

The Brazilian War Minister arrived in Washington. 

Aug. 18.—The White House announced that President Roosevelt 
had issued an executive order against employers, unions, and members 
of unions who failed to comply with rulings of the War Labour Board. 
Plants of offending employers might be seized and operated by the 
Government and employers might be denied priorities and war con- 
tracts; recalcitrant unions might be denied the use of the “‘check-off” 
system of collecting dues; and individual workers might lose their 
deferment status and be drafted into the armed services. In a letter to 
the War Labour Board President Roosevelt expressed the hope that 
these powers “might not have to be invoked”’. 

Aug. 19.—Mr. Hull left for Quebec. It was announced that a British 
Services mission, headed by Gen. Lethbridge, had arrived in Washington 
to confer with American Service leaders on the strategic, tactical, and 
logistical problems of the war against Japan. 

Aug. 20.—It was announced in Washington that the Anglo-American 
mission to investigate the steel-producing capacity of the Allies had 
completed its tour, covering 48,000 miles. Mr. Sumner Welles told the 
press that the State Department had received notification from the 
Italian Government of its desire to make Rome an open city, adding, 
“So far we are only at the word stage’. Nothing had been received to 
show what measures, if any, had been taken to make it, in fact, an 
open city. 

Aug. 21—It was announced in Washington that a combined 
British-American-Canadian shipbuilding committee had been formed 
to standardize ship design; also that the Government had adopted a 
building programme for 1944 “‘in excess of 20 million dead-weight tons’’. 

Aug. 24.—Issue of joint statement in Quebec by President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill, and statements to the press. (see Canada.) 

Aug. 25.—President Roosevelt presented to Congress a report on 
the working of the Lease-Lend Act, in which he said: 

“The subjugated peoples of Nazi Europe are now aware that the 
European fortress is not impregnable. From Hamburg, on the North 
Sea, to Ploesti, in Rumania, the people know from first-hand experience 
with what crushing force the United Nations can strike. 

“Except for the responsible Fascist leaders, the people of the Axis 
need not fear unconditional surrender to the United Nations. We shall 
bring food for the starving and medicine for the sick in the areas 
liberated. The people of Axis-controlled areas may be assured that 
when they agree to unconditional surrender they will not be trading 
Axis despotism for ruin under the United Nations. The goal of the 
United Nations is to permit liberated peoples to create a free political 
life of their own choosing and to attain economic security. 

“But until the day of unconditional surrender the United Nations 
will continue to hit the enemy. We are striking hard and are ready to 
strike harder. The longer this war goes on, the stronger the United 
Nations will become. Congress, in passing and extending the Lease- 
Lend Act, made it plain that the United States wants no new war 
debts to jeopardize the coming peace. Victory and a secure peace are 
the only coin in which we can be repaid.” 
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The report showed that up to June 30 Lease-Lend aid to Russia 
totalled some $2,400 million, and July and August shipments to her 
were at a high level. The value of aid to the U.K. was over $4,45) 
million. The total value of Lease-Lend aid was about $14,000 million, 
President Roosevelt’s speech before the Canadian Parliament. (se 
Canada.) 

Aug. 26.—President Roosevelt made a statement on the attitude of 
the Government towards the French Committee of National Liberation, 
They desired to make clear their purpose of co-operating with all 
patriotic Frenchmen in the liberation of France and accordingly 
welcomed the establishment of the Committee. They expected that 
the Committee would “function on the principle of collective respon- 
sibility of all its members for the active prosecution of the war’’. In 
view of the importance of the common war effort the relationship with 
the Committee must continue to be subject to the military requirements 
of the Allied commanders. 

The extent to which the Committee’s desire to be regarded as the 
body qualified to ensure the administration and defence of French 
interests must be reserved for consideration in each case as it arose. 
On these understandings the Government recognized the Committee 
as administering those French oversea territories which acknowledged 
its authority. This statement did not constitute recognition of a 
Government of France or of the French Empire. It did constitute 
recognition of the Committee as functioning within specific limitations 
during the war. Later on the people of France, in a free and untram- 
melled manner, would proceed in due course to select their own 
Government. 

The Vice-President told the press that he agreed with the President 
that the aims of the Atlantic Charter were thoroughly attainable, but 
he thought they “‘might well take a second look” before applying the 
4th paragraph (dealing with access to raw materials) to the aggressor 
nations immediately after the war. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten arrived in Washington. 

Aug. 27.—Lord Louis Mountbatten left Washington. 

Mr. Brendan Bracken told the press in New York that the Allies were 
anxious to take much of the strain off Russia as soon as possible. 
There were still nearly 200 German divisions on Russian soil, and 
Germany was far from defeated. Marshal Stalin naturally could not 
spare time to travel far, as he was actually leading his troops. To infer 
that Russia was about to make a separate peace was an insult to an 
ally. She had a treaty with Great Britain which guaranteed no 
separate peace. Talk of it was fifth column work, and in line with 
Goebbels’ propaganda. 

Hitler was probably trying to split the Allies so as to escape the full 
consequences of his actions. A long, hard war was ahead of the Allies, 
and unless the United Nations remained united it was possible they 
could lose the war politically while winning it militarily. 

After paying a tribute to the admirable work the French Committee 
in Algiers had done in Africa, he said that in the Pacific Britain had to 
settle with the Japanese for their brutal treatment of their disarmed 
British foes as well as British women and children. The United States 
and Britain together were going to deal with the Japanese as they must 
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be dealt with, and the press might also remember that the Australians 
and New Zealanders were tough people. Asked about Hess, he described 
him as a man of low intellect, whose views about the war were of no 
interest to the British. He came to England expecting to find quislings 
who would help him throw Mr. Churchill out and make peace. 

Aug. 29.—The State Department issued a statement on German 
crimes in Poland ‘in terms similar to that of the British Government. 

Mr. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, sent a letter to Mr. Schnapper, 
executive secretary of the American Council on Public Affairs, in 
which he wrote: “In your letter of July 23, 1943, you state that: 
‘The assertion is frequently made—sometimes by men and journals 
of good will—that the, Department of State has pursued a policy of 
rebuffing and ignoring exiled leaders who look to a democratic 
revitalization of Europe, and that on the other hand it has been 
favourably disposed toward highly conservative and reactionary 
persons who are desirous of retaining the evils of pre-war Europe. 
Assertions of this sort have been particularly emphatic of late in 
connexion with the Department’s policy with regard to Italy.’ 

“The Government of the United States has consistently maintained 
a policy directed towards a democratic solution in the occupied 
countries and in the enemy countries, as and when the people of these 
ountries shall be free to speak. 

“The assertion that the Department of State has favoured persons 
desirous of retaining the evils of pre-war Europe is really amazing in 
view of the long and tenaciously held policies of this country. Under 
them refugees from Europe seeking safety from oppression have been 
permitted to come to the United States and to state their views on 
political platforms to an extent not permitted by any other country on 
earth ... Europeans reaching this country cannot be judged merely on 
the basis of political ‘name calling’. Conservatives who have con- 
sistently and vigorously fought Fascism are often attacked by groups 
who also are fighting Fascism but who are pleading for particular 
reforms, and these in turn are commonly accused of being reactionary 
or even Fascist by more radical groups. Frequently foreign racial or 
political issues are brought in the discussion. 

“Leaders and groups of all shades of thought have sought here the 
refuge which we have gladly offered. Many of them have asked to 
be recognized or accepted or dealt with as representing the country 
irom which they came. Their claims thys to speak for an invaded or 
silenced country are often disputed by other groups and leaders of the 
same nationality, and attacked by leaders and groups of other nationali- 
ties. These claims properly ought to be settled by the people of their 
own country, not by the State Department. 

“The degree of support which free movements or leaders in exile may 
lave in their own countries in most cases can be only a matter of 
conjecture, until there are means of access to their own people. It is 
robable that no political groups in exile would have much chance of 
permanent success in rallying the people of the country to its cause if 
its strength lay chiefly in the support of foreign States. For these 
reasons the United States has not felt it possible to extend recognition 
to these individuals or groups, even though in many cases their views 
and sentiments may be highly praiseworthy.” 
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Aug. 30.—President Rooseveit arrived back in Washington. 

Mr. Hull issued a statement in which he said he was informed tha 
a Mr. Drew Pearson had published over the radio and in the press the 
charge that he and other high officials in the State Department wer 
opposed to the Soviet Government and that they actually wished the 
Soviet Union to be bled white. “I desire,’”’ he said, “to brand these 
statements as monstrous and diabolical falsehoods.” 


U.S.S.R. 

Aug. 19.—Moscow radio stated that the door was open for dealing 
a crushing blow to Hitler, and this for 3 reasons: the bulk of the 
German forces were tied up on the Eastern front, it was no longer 
possible for them to put pressure on their so-called allies, and they were 
unable to spare man-power for secondary tasks in the rear and in 
occupied countries. Since Mussolini fell 70 satellite divisions—Italian, 
Hungarian, and Rumanian—had been withdrawn from the Eastem 
front, and had had to be replaced by Germans. 

Aug. 21.—It was announced that M. Litvinov had been relieved oj 
his post, and succeeded by M. Gromyko, the Chargé d’ Affaires in 
Washington. 

Aug. 22.—A decree was broadcast providing for a number of impor- 
tant measures for the restoration and rehabilitation of the devastated 
areas, including the transfer of livestock, movements of agricultural 
instructors and machinery, rebuilding of railway stations and oi 
houses, plans for the care of war orphans, etc. 

It was stated unofficially in Moscow that the changes in diplomat 
representation in London and Washington did not imply any change 
whatever in the policy of the Soviet Union or in its relations with its 
western allies. 

Aug. 27.—The press announced that the Government had recognize‘ 
the French Committee of National Liberation as the “leader of al! 
French patriots fighting against the Hitlerites, of whom it is the sole 
authorized representative’. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Aug. 19.—Reports reaching Turkey from Zagreb stated that thi 
partisans had captured Travnik on the Lasra river and captured some 
200 Germans and 150 Croatians. 

Aug. 20.—Guerrillas were ,reported to have destroyed 34 Axs 
aircraft in an attack on an airfield near Serajevo. 

Aug. 27.—Reports reaching Egypt stated that patriots had destroyet 
a German armoured train in-Bosnia, and had captured 3 towns recently 
and were besieging Knin. The railway lines in Dalmatia had been cut 
in many places and 2 bridges and 13 stations wrecked. 

It was revealed that British officers were serving with and advising 
the patriots, and that Yugoslavs had been given special training in the 
Middle East and then conducted by secret routes to their own country. 

Aug. 30.—Turkish reports stated that patriots in central Bosnia ha 
captured Jajtze and 10 villages on both sides of the river Virbas. 
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